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| A SCHOOL TEACHER DESIRES WORK FOR 


the summer at sea-shore, as clerk, charge of linen room» 


or care of cottage. K. H. TAGG, Moores P. O., Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. 





FATHER DESIRES THAT HIS TWO MO- 
therless little boys, aged one and three years, be adopted 
among Friends, where they will be properly brought up and 
cared for, and where they can go to a Friends’ meeting. Address 
E. E. VAN HOUTAN, Viola, Rockland county, N. Y. 


ANNO! OUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


[Faces AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 








8EST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Hinth sseet. 


MARY E. WA TERS, ee 


BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to ponder. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


KAHUMPKA, FLORIDA. New Hotel “Clar- 
endon" now open by Philadelphia manager. Everything 
first-class. Terms moderate. Located about the centre of the 
rtate on the line of the Florida Southern Railway. Just the spot 
for the invalid or those in want of a quiet and cheerful winter 
home. Only five minutes’ walk from the celebrated Crystal 
Spring. JOSEPH JONES, Manager. 


I) , _South Carolina Avenue, — 
L he fadn on, } Atlantic City, N. J. 








H. W. SHARPLESS. 





yw WO REFINED GENTLEMEN DESIRE PER- 
manent board and home comforts ina Friends’ family. Best 


references. stiren K., 2046 Asch Street, Philadelphia. 


J ANTED—AN ADULT FAMILY TO RENT 


two. Addless E., Office of Intelligencer and Journal, 921 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, 





ANTED—A SITUATION AS HOUSE- 


keeper. Country preferred. Address A. R., Office Intelli- 


gencer and Journal, 921 Arch St., Phila. 


a desi-able house, furnished if preferred , and board fo 
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- WILLIAM P. BETTS | FOR DRY GOODS” 


UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 


ceOeemm PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE 


Clement . Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





vou WM. HEACOCK, ei 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Amos HILLBorn & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 





Par.or, Dintine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 
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This company manufactured and sold last year, 54,026 ma- 


chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents ceptent or information given by 
. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, mJ. 


“GEORGE W. HANCOCK, _ 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan ON MorRTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. = ye Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortie & Lancaster Avenue. 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of Rae Xo se 


Gaui table 


STREETS. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streéts. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 00 


SURPLUS anpD UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and —, te the Equitable a Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10 


SIX PER omer. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
Interest oomuaee payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. pay When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.-“@a 
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awe desiring to use Good Tea and 

Coffee should send to Wm. S. Ingram, 
dealer in Tea and Coffee, 31 N. Second 
St., Phila., Penna., stating what kind and 
quantity wanted, and they will receive by 
mail his prices and terms. 








LYDIA A MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 





WARMINSTER 


The new Ingrain Fabric. A carpet that surpasses 
anything of its kind both in durability and ex- 
cellence of weave. The designs and colorings 


are novel, and possess the richness of effect of a 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Phila. 


Brussels Carpet. 


Nov IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1234 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress in thecountry. 4 1 DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 











arde 
Buildings, Towns, ete, by the best makes of Wind Mills, Steam and Hot Air 
Engines. Contracts taken to furnish full outfits in complete running order, including 


Artesian Wells,— 
Pumps, 


Highest class 


Seon, "winderen W A T E R a U Pp Pp ‘ Y a 


and Plumbing in__ 
all branches. 


Fifteen years’ experience. 
thousand references within one hundred miles of the city 
Contractors, and Builders particu arly invited. 
L.M. BATES 


guecmiions. 
~ Best Philadelphia reference given and one 
4e-The attention of Architects, 
Estimates furnished 
321 Vine St., Philadelphia. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance =n JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust — J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS of Lave and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 


Cost. 
HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-~@a 


Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. 


_ Bee. HENRY C. BROWN 
CAPITAL, $500,000, SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GzorGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 


We offer Jostpaid at your 


own door, the LARGEST 
STOCK of ROSES® in 
AND E America, all varieties, 
sizes and prices, to suit 


ll wants. 


THE FINEST NEW ROSES a Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 


Ne CLIMeINa’ VINES, New Summer FLOWERI NG BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The *Wonderful NEW MOON 


FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VECE 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our NE 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express, 


handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL whe write for it. 


ABLE SEEDS. 
UIDE, 110 pages, 
It will pay you to a it before buying. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 








COTTAGE. 





FRIENDS’ PARLOR 
171 8. CAROLINA 


OCEAN END OF S. CAROLINA AVENUE. 
MEETING AT 10.30 O'CLOCK ON FIRST-DAYS. 


AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
M. F. PASCHALL, 


PENNHURST 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Hostess. 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 


JAMES HOOD. 





witk, | LUKENS WEBSTER, 
CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
BUTTER || wot OF poem of Sooty ont ceenting 
ALWA yS a by mail solicited and 
ON HAND. | carp oF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 


_4 SPECIA L TY. ° 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jopsine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TentTH STREET, PHILADA 


R. RICHARDS, 


Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 

Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 

goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 

worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 

Garments, always on hand. 

GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE | 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, ’89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


SuBsect: ‘‘ The Factors of Life.’’ 


109 N, TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend. 
Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6.05 and 6.33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p.m. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
— satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 a reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
met. our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLiINson, Principal, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa 


" FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Tuition alone 


Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Cary, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P,. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Gen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


HA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
en Institute, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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THE TRANSFIGURED FACE. 


I KNow the face of him who with the sphere 
Of unseen presence communion keeps: 
His eyes retain its wonders in their clear 
Uufathomable deeps. 
He brings the thought that gives to earthly 
things 
Eternal meaning ; brings the living faith 
That, even now, puts on the immortal wings, 
And clears the shadow, Death. 
This in his face I see; and, when we meet, 
My earthliness is shamed by him; but yet 
Takes hope, to think that in the unholy street, 
Such men are to be met. 


For Friends’ inteiligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM PALESTINE.—VII. 
DAMASCUS. 

Ancient Palestine was limited by Dan and Beer- 
sbeba, but the traveler in that country to-day would 
be disappointed not to extend the journey north- 
ward to Damascus, where Syrian life, which still re- 
tains many nomadic characteristics, may be seen in 
its most cosmopolitan form. The city is surrounded 
for nine miles by olive plantations and gardens most 
beautiful when the apricots are in fruit and the pome- 
granates in blossom. These gardens are bounded on 
three sides by mountains, but on the west stretches 
the great Syrian desert. 

The city walls show three different periods of 
building, the lowest course being Roman, the central 
Arabian, and the upper Turkish. At intervals occur 
round or square towers in a dilapidated condition. 
Of the numerous entrances, the *“ Gate of God” is 
most revered, because from this the caravan of pil- 
grims starts from Mecca and hither it returns, 

We entered the city by a gateway opposite the 
Tomb of St. George, who is said to have assisted 
Paul to escape from Damascus. The window pointed 
out as that whence the apostle was let down ina 
basket by night, can hardly be the one mentioned in 
the Scriptures, as the wall beneath it is of Turkish 
construction. 

In the Christian burial ground outside is the 
grave of the English historian Buckle. In the same 
vicinity is the traditional House of Naaman, the 
Syrian, now used for a leper hospital. 

Having passed the gate, we found ourselves in 
“the Street which is called Straight.” It extends 
quite ucross the city and merits its name. Remains 
are still to be seen of the columns with which it was 
flanked in ancient times. As in the days of the 


Apostles, the Jewish quarters are near this street. 
The locality in which the Christians live has not 
yet recovered from the massacre of 1860, when the 
Druses rose against them and 6,000 unoffending citi- 
zens were killed. The rest of the city is Muslim. 
The population is not accurately known, but is esti- 
mated at 110,000. 

The friend who bad accompanied us from Jeru- 
salem, a Syrian physician, hospitably entertained us 
in his own home. His house, like most of those in 
Damascus, was devoid of ornament on the exterior. 
After passing the entrance we were led through a 
corridor to a square court paved with different col- 
ored marbies, where a fountain played amidst lemon, 
orange, pomegranate and jasmine plants. The room 
assigned for our use opened into this court and here 
our host introduced us to his wife and sisters. They 
wore gauzy robes sparkling with jewelry and, ac- 
cording to the custom of their country, were deli- 
cately powdered and painted, their finger nails being 
tinted with henna. The ladies could not speak Eng- 
lish and we knew only a few words of the Syrian 
language, but we found a common medium of speech 
in French. They gave us a gentle welcome with 
their soft, melancholy eyes, which now and then 
lighted up with genuine merriment at some unex- 
pected contrast between our customs and theirs. In 
reclining among the pillows on the cushioned divan 
which ran around three sides of our room, in smok- 
ing the nargilehs, or long-stemmed water pipes, which 
they begged us to try, in handling with grace the 
tiny cups of black Turkish coffee frequently offered 
for refreshment, they certainly had the advantage of 
us; but in the dining-room across the court, where 
we sat on chairs at a table, we were more at home 
than they, and we noticed that they occasionally de- 
serted their knives and forks in despair and resorted 
to thin wedges of bread placed beside each plate, like 
the “ pushers” sometimes given children in America. 
The meat, chiefly mutton, was chopped fine and 
served in the grape leaves in which it was boiled. 
Beet-root, turnips and cucumbers were pickled in 
salt-water or vinegar. The wheat bread was thinly 
spread with butter and grape syrup and then sprin- 
kled with sesame. Bread, cakes and biscuits were 
made of other grains also and generally eaten hot, 
Raisins, oranges, apricots, figs, jellies, preserved 
fruits and Turkish paste made the deserts. 

The floor of our room was raised above the court 
and carpeted with fine straw-matting. Before step- 
ping upon this we removed our shoes, At night our 
divan was also our bed and coverings were taken 
from shelves over our heads. 
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When the ladies went with us to church or on 
the street they were enveloped in long, white cotton 
mantles, which concealed all but their eyes. It was 
impossible for us then to tell one from another, but 
they recognized their acquaintances at a glance. 

The bazaars of Damascus furnish an unending 
source of entertainment. Each business has its sepa- 
rate quarter. In the bazaar of the joiners were 
articles of wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl, includ- 
ing wedding chests, mirrors, shoes, tables, etc. The 
goldsmiths displayed dainty necklaces and bracelets 
of ingenious design, fine filagree, zars or silver hold- 
ers for coffee cups, jewels and coins. The copper- 
smiths had Oriental dinner services adorned with 
inscriptions. 

In the saddle-markets were costly trappings of 
velvet and silver, embroidered saddle-cloths, pistol 
holsters, sharp Arabian bits and clumsy stirrups. 

The Greek bazaar boasted “ Damascus blades,” 
so-called; the handles were showily decorated with 
mother-of-pearl and jewels, but the steel was mostly 
modern, and imported from Soligin, Germany. 

In the silk shops were gay striped shawls for the 
head, fancy jackets, caps, scarfs, table covers, and to- 
bacco pouches. Among woolen fabrics were dis- 
played the striped brown or black and white mantles 
of the Bedouins and red fezzes ironed on round 
moulds. In the cotton market were white cloths 
streaked with gold thread, of which the robes and 
turbans of the Muslims are frequently made. Curtains 
in silk, woolen, and cotton could be purchased in 
exquisite designs. 

The carpets were in long strips not adapted to 
American floors, but the Turkish and Persian rugs 
would have delighted any housekeeper. The oldest 
were most expensive. The patterns were novel and 
attractive and the colors wear well. 

The shoemakers offered a yreat variety of goods, 
slippers of scarlet and yellow leather, children’s vel- 
vet shoes, pattens for the street or bath, hob-nailed 
boots for peasants. 

We dined in a restaurant where the vegetables 
were cooking in huge copper caldrons. Small pieces 
of fresh mutton with strips of fat tail between them 
were slowly roasting on large spits. Thin, flat bread 
was baked by being pasted against the stove. Beans 
and others dishes were consumed by purchasers in 
the open street. On the counter were bottles of liq- 
ors stoppered with colored eggs or lemons. Lem- 
onade was cooled with snow from Lebanon. 

In a stall bung with mirrors the barber shaved or 
bled people. At the corners of the streets sat public 
writers and engravers of seals surrounded by peas- 
ants and Bedouins. The Persians, who are experts 
in seal-engraving, were much employed, as seals are 
essential to conveyancing and are appended, instead 
of signatures, to deeds. As a class, the handicrafts- 
men are industrious. They are united in guilds; it 
is said even the beggars havea guild. To many of 


the shops were attached pet lambs with fleeces tinted 
in patches of pink and blue. They were kept as play- 
mates for the children, being considered safer for 
them than dogs. 

The cries of the street venders were characteris- 
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tic. The seller of lemonade and eau sucrée carried on 
his back a jar with narrow neck and two handles, 
while he rattled brazen cups in his hands, shouting 
“ Refresh thy heart!” or “Allay the heat!” Another 
cried, “ O father of a family, buy for 30 paras a roll of 
cucumbers” (i. ¢.5 lbs.) “Tender cresses from the 
spring of Ed-Duiyeh,” sang a third, “if an old wo- 
man eats them, she will be young again next morn- 
ing.” “Here is something too hard for the teeth to 
bite,” called the purveyor of pistachios and roasted 
pease. “O Giver of Sustenance, O Allah, send cus- 
tomers,” implored the itinerant baker. “Appease 
your mother-in-law,” admonished the street-florist 
(i. e., by giving her a bouquet). 

Water was carried about in goat-skins, and not 
infrequently we saw some charitably disposed per- 
son purchasing the contents of a water-skin to dis- 
tribute freely to the thirsty. Muslims bought bread 
for the street dogs. Rival venders showed no jeal- 
ousy of one another and a generosity prevailed 
among them which astonished us, who were accus- 
tomed to seeing business transacted with the rigidity 
and sharpness of law. Among the Damascenes of 
the higher class, it is the custom if possible to pre- 
sent your friend with any of your possessions which 
he may specially have admired. 

The Great Mosque eclipses all other buildings of 
Damascus. It was built on the site of the ancient 
Christian Church of St. John by Greek architects, 
who employed 1,200 workmen. The interior con- 
tained antique columns brought from the towns of 
Syria, and was enriched with marbles of rare value, 
mosaics, and precious stones. From the ceiling were 
suspended 600 golden lamps. Much of this ancient 
splendor has now disappeared. Part of the building 
was burnt down in 1069 and the restorations were 
inferior to the original. The golden lamps were re- 
placed by those of less value. But the spacious inter- 
ior, the long aisles, and arched vaulting still pro- 
duce a sweet and solemn effect and lift the soul into 
a spiritual atmosphere. We were now and then lu- 
dicrously brought back to a sense of earthly sur- 
roundings by the custodian who chased after us with 
a lost slipper. Few things so enrage a Muslim as to 
have you leave behind one of the enormous cloth 
coverings in which your shoes are encased, as vou 
shuffle over the marble floors of a mosque, yet it is 
very difficult to keep them on. The minarets are 
still in good repair. The most beautiful is octagonal, 
has three galleries tapering towards the top, and is 
crowned by a ball and crescent. From these and 
other minarets of the city, five times a day, the 
hours of prayer are proclaimed by the muezzins in 
sonorous tones. In a court is the tomb of Saladin, 
On the upper beam of a beautiful gate adjoining the 
Mosque is inscribed in Greek the passage from the 
Psalms: “Thy kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting 
kingdom, and thy dominion endureth through all 
generations” (the words “O Christ ”b eing interpo- 
lated). The origin of this inscription has been much 
discussed by archzeologists. 

Our friends were Greek Catholics, and we were 
kindly received and entertained by the Patriarch of 
that sect, whose residence is at Damascus. 





A small church belonging to the Latins has been 
erected on the supposed site of the house of Ananias. 

The old castle of Damascus is a square fortress 
with twelve projecting towers, erected in 1219. The 
deep moat is now filled with reeds and many cham- 
bers have fallen with decay. In one is kept the sa- 
cred tent carried by the caravan of pilgrims to Mecca, 
in others, ancient armor. 

The public gardens were watered by three rivers, 
and here the people were gathered in pic-nic groups, 
smoking nargilehs, eating rice, and listening to Ara- 
bian music, which is not melodious té American 
ears. Cora A. BENNESON, 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, (London.) 
THE MISSION OF FRIENDS: SOCIAL. 
BY EDWARD GRUBB, 
( Conclusion.) 

Anp here we come back to the causes of our present 
troubles, It is idle to say that the state of things we 
see is inevitable,—that we did not produce it, and are 
not to be held responsible for it. “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Nine-tenths, at least, of the poverty that 
now prevails can be traced directly or indirectly to 
the ignorance, apathy, and selfishness of the upper 
classes,—the classes that have prided themselves on 
their Christianity. Even if it is said that many of 
the poor bring their misery on themselves by their 
recklessness and drunkenness, still the question re- 
mains, What made them reckless and drunken? The 
answer to this in most cases is, the conditions in 
which they were born,—conditions directly traceable 
to the ignorance and selfishness of the upper classes 
in the past. It was their ignorance that led to whole- 
sale demoralization during the early part of this cen- 
tury by a vicious Poor Law, and throughout by in- 
discrimate almsgiving. (The poor have probably 
suffered more from well-meant but lazy and ill-con- 
sidered efforts to help them, than from any other 
single cause.) It was their selfishness that in pre- 
ceding centuries passed law after law (such as the 
atrocious law of Settlement) in the interests of the 
rich, and to the detriment of the poor; which until 
stopped by stringent Factory Acts crowded women 
and children into factories (for the sake of cheap la- 
bor), and caused two generations to become physi- 
cally and morally degraded ; and which still, in the 
fierce struggle of industrial competition, finds itself 
forced, by a necessity which only itself has created, 
to cut down wages to the lowest point. 

The fact is, we are none of us in this world iso- 
lated units, forming by our own powers our own 
characters, and responsible only for ourselves. We 
are each of us born into a society which goes far to 
mould our characters, and to fashion our lives. We 
form society, and by society we ourselves are formed. 
And it may be that just here we light upon a funda- 
mental defect in the Quaker view of life, traceable 
to Fox himself. Has not Quakerism all along been 
too exclusively individualistic? Have not our thoughts 
been too much directed to individual worship, to in- 
dividual faithfulness, to individual purity of life, and 
have we not missed something of the higher mean- 
ing of life in association,—the life of the Family, the 
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Municipality, the Nation, and the Race? Is not this 
seen when a Friend writes on “ Christian Solidarity,” 
and we are but little able to receive it, or to under- 
stand exactly what he means? It is certain that the 
idea of Solidarity, though not the word, was perfectly 
understood in pagan Greece and Rome, and in our 
much-despised Middle Ages. 

The life of the Nation or the Guild was then as 
real a thing in the consciousness of men as the life 
of the Individual. It is only in very recent times 
that the idea of “ each one for himself” has been 
the guiding principle of life, either in religion or in 
politics. That idea, as regards religion, is the child 
of Protestantism and we as Protestants have shared 
it. In politics it is the product of the eighteenth 
century, and was consummated by the French Revo- 
lution of 1789. The theory of the “ Rights of Man” 
may have been necessary as a stepping-stone, in free- 
ing mankind from the dominion of ruling classes, 
but as a master principle of life it is doomed to hope- 
less failure. Logically carried out it simply means 
the triumph of the strong over the weak, and leads 
straight to the state of things we see around us,—the 
means of living concentrated in the hands of the 
few, while multitudes are scarcely able to survive. 

The chief reason why the whole of our working- 
classes are not in that condition is that they have 
not acted on the principle of “ each one for himself,” 
but have (in Trades’ Unions and Codperative Socie- 
ties) associated themselves together, subordinating 
personal freedom to the good of all. 

Thoughtful men on every hand are beginning to 
realize the utter break-down of the theory of indi- 
vidualism and universal competition. 

“We have been suffering for a century,” says 
Prof. H. 8. Foxwell,! a leading economist, “from an 
acute outbreak of individualism, unchecked by the 
old restraints, and invested with almost a religious 
sanction by a certain soulless school of writers. The 
narrowest selfishness has been recommended as a 
public virtue, and the debasing pursuit of private 
gain has become the all-absorbing motive of action.” 

“ We are suffering on all sides,” says Canon West- 
cott,? “and we know that we are suffering, from a 
tyrannical individualism. This reveals itself in 
social life by the pursuit of personal pleasure; in 
commercial life by the admission of the principle of 
unlimited competition ; in our theories of life by the 
acceptance of material standards of prosperity and 
progress. Nor is it difficult to see why this should 
be so. The silent revolution which has taken place 
within this century in the methods of production 
and distribution has terribly intensified the evils 
which belong to all late forms of civilization. The 
‘great industries’ have cheapened luxuries, and 
stimulated the passion for them. They have de- 
stroyed the human fellowship of craftsman and 
chief, They have degraded trade, in a large degree, 
into speculation. They have deprived labor of its 
thoughtful freedom, and turned men into ‘ hands,’ 
They have given capital a power of dominion and 





1“The Claims of Labor,” p. 249. (Edinburgh Codéperative 
Printing Society, 1886). 


2“ Social Aspects of Christianity,” p. 138. (Macmillan, 1887), 
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growth perilous above all to its possessor. So 
it has come to pass that in our fierce conflicts we are 
in peril of guiding our conduct by a theory of rights, 
and not by a confession of duties; of losing life in 
the search for the means of living; of emptying it 
meanwhile of everything which gives dignity to 
manhood.” 

The watchword of the future is not Self-interest 
or Individualism, but Association, and joint action 
for the good of all. And this we shall have to take 
as the foundation of our religious, no less than of 
our secular life, if indeed we feel it needful thus to 
distinguish them. Our chief thought must no longer 
be to “work out our own salvation,” but to “ bear 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” In upholding the banner of the Presence 
of God in Man, we must not forget that this implies 
the Oneness of all Humanity. We must learn more 
fully that there is no true service of God which is 
not also a service of man. 

The individualism which has too much distin- 
guished our religion, coinciding with the growing in- 
dividualism of society, has aided us in the struggle 
for existence ; and to become a Friend has generally 
meant becoming well-to-do. This has been so far 
recognized, that a Quaker in popular apprehension 
has been a man who, however precise in outward ap- 
pearance and deportment, has not always been above 
sharp tricks in business. 

“* Make money,’ said the Quaker, ‘ and be honest, if thee 
can.’”’ 

Popular ideas have usually some basis in fact; 
and, though grossly unjust if applied generally, it is 
to be feared that there is some slight foundation even 
for this. The discouragement of esthetic, and to a 
certain extent of intellectual activity, and the attempt 
to live the life of pure spirit without such aids to 
elevation of character, have helped to direct our 
activities into more obviously utilitarian channels. 
There has been, especially of late, a certain “ Philis- 
tinism ” about us, different indeed from that which 
Matthew Arnold complained of in the ordinary Dis- 
senter, but against which we shall do well to be on 
our guard. Our style of furnishing our houses, for 
instance, too often exhibits more of expensive ugli- 
ness than of simple beauty and true refinement of 
taste. It is, perhaps, no wonder that having had the 
sense of beauty repressed for generations, our first 
efforts after loveliness should not be of a very ele- 
vated type. We have not been free either from the 
pernicious vulgarism of bowing down to wealth; 
courting the society of people because of their 
money ; treating persons differently because of dif.- 
ferences in “ position ;” speaking of persons as “ do- 
ing well,” on the ground of making a large income, 
regardless of real services to society. Some may 
doubt the justice of these remarks; but it will, 1 
believe, be recognized on reflection, that there is rea- 
son for them, in spite of noble examples of the 
truest refinement. It has been unfortunate that the 
most spiritually-minded of our people have been 
more ready to denounce esthetic and intellectual cul- 
ture as mere “ worldliness,” than they have to de- 
claim against that which far more deserves the name, 








—the selfish and grasping spirit of modern life. We 
have been afraid of wasting our time over music, but 
not of wasting it in piling up useless wealth. We 
might well have gained a lesson from the man of 
science who when urged to take up some lucrative 
investment replied that “he really had no time to 
spare for making money.” 

There can be no question, I say again, that this 
spirit of selfishness, added to culpable ignorance and 
indifference in the administration of public and pri- 
vate charity, has been the chief factor in bringing 
about the state of things we see around us. And I 
believe no real and permanent amelioration is possi- 
ble, until the ideal of modern life (which is largely 
our own ideal too), is changed ; until we realize, ina 
practical manner, that we are “ not our own;”’ that 
our advantages of whatever kind, whether wealth or 
leisure, or powers of mind or body, have come to us 
through society,’ and must be used for society ; that 
to use them for our own personal comfort, or the ag- 
grandisement of ourselves or our families, is simply 
betraying a trust. This is, undoubtedly, in exact 
agreement with the plain teaching of Christ,—teach- 
ing which with quite marvelous facility we ignore 
or explain away, speaking of the inalienable rights 
of private property. Rights of private property in- 
deed! “ What hast thou that thou didst not re- 
ceive?” 

Why is it that we, who profess as a Society to carry 
out the plain teaching of Christ, are not taking the 
lead in working for this social regeneration,—the 
coming of His kingdom upon earth? Hardly since 
Joseph Sturge have we had a “social giant” among 
us. And instead of lending a ready ear to the great 
spiritual and social teachers of the century, as Maz- 
zini, Carlyle, and Ruskin, their words (if known at 
all) too generally fall on ears but little prepared to 
receive them, and seem but as the idle echo of voices 
from a visionary land. 

To many readers, much of what I am writing may 
appear visionary too. At least there will (and quite 
rightly) be the query, What would you have us do? 
Space will not allow of my now giving a detailed 
answer. In a pamphlet published two years ayo on 
“The Problem of Poverty,’’ I endeavored to give 
some hints of a few of the most hopeful lines of ac- 
tion. Here I will only allude to the importance of a 
resolute application of our powers of mind (now so 
largely used for beating others in the race for wealth) 
te the study of social problems, which in our com- 
plex society have become so difficult and so perplex- 
ing; of setting a high standard of scrupulous fairness 
and kindness in our dealings with others; of culti- 
vating the acquaintance of the poor, not as patrons, 
but as friends and equals; of taking the utmost care 
that anytbing we give away does not do more harm 
than good by undermining independence, and sap- 
ping the manhood of the recipients ; of living simple 
lives, eschewing vulgar ostentation in meals or fur- 
niture, as essentially of “the world, the flesh, and 





1 What I mean is, that not one of us would be what we are, 
or anything like, if we and our p+ ents had not been born into a 
society already poss ssing the accumulated treasur s of the past. 
Each one of us is, in the most literal sense, ‘the heir of all the 
ages.”’ 
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the devil ;” but adorning our homes with objects of 
real beauty and permanent value, and sharing them 
as much as possible with our poorer neighbors, en- 
couraging these as much as possible to beautify their 
homes too; thus helping to direct the production of 
wealth into permanently useful channels, and once 
more accomplishing the marriage of Industry and 
Art. I do not here allude to the more obvious ways 
of improving the condition of the people by encour- 
aging Thrift and Temperance, by the earnest advo- 
cacy of legislative reform, and by willingness to ac- 
cept responsible public offices ; what I rather wish to 
do is to call attention to less familiar paths. 

Such are: thoughtfulness as to the effect of our 
actions upon society as well as upon ourselves,— 
noticing, for instance, the enormous waste of wealth 
and brain-power involved in the fierce competition 
of modern business (as evidenced by the great profits 
of the Distributive Codperative Societies, who, by 
largely supplying their own markets, are thus re- 
lieved, in part, from the pressure of competition) ; 
and considering the actual working of our invest- 
ments, informing ourselves how the money will be 
used, and who will benefit by it; and enquiring 
whether it might not be worth while to accept a 
smaller rate of interest for the sake of employing it 
near home, where we could ourselves look after it,— 
say in purchasing better and more sanitary dwellings 
for the poor.' 

These are a few of the many ways in which one 
whose conscience is awakened may begin to lead a 
social instead of an individual life. But is there not 
room for something more than this? Has not the 
time nearly come when those of us whose minds are 
thus awakened might with advantage unite ourselves 
together (as we ulready bave our Peace and Anti- 
Slavery Societies) in a “ Friends’ Social Union,” for 
discussing and attempting to apply in practice some 
of the best means of improving the condition of the 
people, and for pressing the subject on the attention 
of our own Society and of the public? 

Whether this be practical or not, one thing is cer- 
tain, that if the diseases of society are ever to be 
healed, it will be through the power of religion,—a 
religion not, perhaps, exactly of the conventional 
type, but one which gives free scope to the develop- 
ment of every high and noble human faculty, social 
as well as spiritual, artistic and intellectual as much 
as moral and devotional. 

Secularists and many socialists imagine that they 
can regenerate society from the outside, simply by 
changing its institutions. Their attempts, so long as 
they leave out religion, are forever doomed to fail- 
ure; for no mere mechanism, however perfect, can 
summon to itself the principle of life. Organization 
is not the cause of life, but life is the cause of organ- 
ization. The symptoms of blood-poisoning cannot 
be cured with a lotion. Society can only be healed 
from within. Its life-blood must be purified; the 
hearts and affections of its members, which are the 
source of all its energy, the secret of all its progress, 





1The Edinburgh Social Union, founded by Prof. Patrick 
Geddes, is doing much useful work in this and others of the di- 
rections here indicated. 
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must be renewed with a Divine inbreathing. The 
new City of God must be founded on love and help- 
fulness, actuated by the Law of Duty, and fired by 
religious faith. Whence is that love to come, and 
what shall be the source of the faith? Now, as ever, 
it must come from the Unseen; the narrow limits of 
selfishness and sense-experience must be borne down 
by the inrush of the Divine Spirit. 

What form of religion is fitted to organize the new 
society so well as a purified Christianity,—the reli- 
gion of Christ himself, who is the permanent em- 
bodiment of all that is highest and best in man, the 
permanent expression of the very heart of God? 
What form of Christianity is better fitted to take the 
lead in this organization than that which has through- 
out protested against the narrowness and formalism 
of the dominant religion, bas striven to call men 
back to the simpler and purer faith of its Founder, 
and to the realization of bis spirit as a present power 
in their lives? Just as we put on that spirit shall 
we know the depth and power of true religion, and 
be fired with love and faith to work with Him for the 
world’s redemption. So shall we be able with hope 
and confidence to pray— 

“Chase back the shadows, gray and old, 
Of the dead ages, from our way, 
And let our hopeful eyes behold 
The dawn of Thy millennial day ; 
That day, when fettered limb and mind 
Shall know the truth that maketh free ; 
And he alone who loves his kind 
Shall, childlike, claim the love of Thee,” 


MARY FISHER: 


Tue lives of few of the contemporaries of George Fox 
offer more of striking and romantic interest than 
that of Mary Fisher. She was born in the north of 
England in 1623—one year prior to the birth of 
George Fox—and became a Friend very soon after 
the rise of the Society. She early dedicated her tal- 
ents to the ministry, and, in consequence, had to en- 
dure her full share of persecution, having been twice 
imprisoned in York castle. At another time she 
was compelled by the order of the mayor of Cam- 
bridge to undergo the ignominious treatment of be- 
ing “ publicly whipped at the market cross until the 
blood ran down her body ” for preaching and ‘‘dis- 
coursing to the students about the things of God.” 
The assembled crowd marvelled at the meekness 
and patient fortitude of Mary Fisher and her com- 
panion under this cruelty, and she is said to have re- 
marked, “This is but the beginning of the suffering 
of the people of God.” Samuel M. Janney, in his 
“History of Friends,” mentions this incident as the 
first case of a Friend being publicly scourged. 

In the year 1656, one spring day, a vessel ar- 
rived in the harbor of Boston, bringing with other 
passengers, Mary Fisher and Anne Austin—the fore- 
runners of those Friends who were destined to dis- 
turb so sorely the stern and uncompromising Puri- 
tans of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. At that time 
Jobn Endicott,a man of iron will and unyielding 


1An Essay read in the Conference, after meeting, at 15th 
and Race Sts., 3d mo., 17, 1889, by Annie Cooper. 
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temper, was Governor of the colony, but during a From Young Friends’ Review. 
temporary absence his deputy, Richard Bellingham, ESTABLISHMENT OF MEETINGS IN 
had the control of affairs. When the news of the ar- CANADA. 


rival of these innocent women reached the deputy- 
governor, he immediately issued an order for them 
to be detained on board the vessel, and sent an offi- 
cer to search for books in their possession. About a 
hundred books were taken from them, and, in ac- 
cordance with the decree of the Town Council, these 
were publicly burned by the common executioner. 
The women were sent to prison and deprived of the 
use of all books and writing materials, and the win- 
dows of their prison were closed to prevent any in- 
tercourse with the outside world. 

As no provision had been made for their support 
durin, their imprisonment, these women must have 
suffered for want of food, had it not been for the kind- 
ness of Nicholas Upsall, a humaneand liberal citizen 
of Boston, who agreed to pay the jailor five shillings 
a week for the purchase of food. After a confinement 
of five weeks, the captain who had brought these 
prisoners to Boston was required to give bondsto the 
amount of £100 that be would take them back to the 
Barbadoes and that he would not permit them to 
hold intercourse with any of the inhabitants of New 
England. 

Our interest, however, centres in the remarkable 
visit of Mary Fisher to Mahomet Fourth, Sultan of 
Turkey. This young and gifted monarch, who was 
at that time the terror of the Christian world, was 
encamped on the beautiful plains surrounding the 
city of Adrianople, and was preparing to over-run 
with his large army Central and Western Europe. 

We know little of the incidents of her journey, 
until she reached Smyrna, where the English consul, 
not understanding her mission and well knowing the 
dangers to which a woman unattended was exposed 
in traveling in an Oriental country, ordered her to be 
returned to Venice in a vessel bound to that port. 
Undaunted and deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of her call, she persuaded the captain to allow 
her to land in Greece. Alone and on foot, she pursued 
her perilous journey over the mountains of Macedo- 
nia and Thrace, and at last reached the camp of the 
Sultan. Having accomplished the object of her visit, 
she declined the escort generously proffered by her 
royal host and started homeward. 

Soon after her return to England, she married 
William Bayley, well known as a minister and vol- 
uminous writer in the Society of Friends. Later she 
become the wife of John Cross, and emigrated with 
him to Charleston, South Carolina. We afterwards 
hear of her living in this city, as a widow at the 
age of seventy-three. It is, however, probable her 
life closed in Charleston. A grand-daughter, named 
Sophia Hume, afterwards returned to London and 


It appears from the Minutes of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting that some time in the year 1797, a concern 
was felt by that meeting towards Friends residing in 
what was then called Upper Canada and parts adja- 
cent thereto, and a committee of thirteen Friends 
were appointed to visit them. Abraham Gibbons, 
Joshua Sharpless, Isaiah Rowling, Oliver Paxson, 
John Simpson, James Langstaff, Richard Hartshorn, 
James Cooper, Jacob Lindley, Jacob Paxson, James 
Willson, John Hunt, Jesse Kersey. In the follow- 
ing year they presented a report to the yearly meet- 
ing, which afforded solid satisfaction, and they were 
encouraged to give such farther attention to the con- 
cern as best wisdom might direct, and to aid them 
in their labors eight more Friends were added to the 
committee; Eli Yarnell, Nathan A. Smith, John 
Pierce, Thomas Stewardson, Reuben Helliar, John 
Cox, Jr., Benjamin Mason, Benjamin Clerk. 

In Fourth month, 17th, 1799, they presented to 
the yearly meeting then sitting the following re- 
port: 

“We, the committee appointed to give further 
attention to the situation of Friends in Upper Can- 
ada have several times met, and after dipping into 
their state and feeling near sympathy with them in 
their remote and exposed situation, agreed to pro- 
pose for the consideration of the yearly meeting 
whether a committee might not be now seasonably 
appointed to visit them the ensuing summer with 
powers to establish a monthly meeting, and to 
assist them in opening it. If the committee, 
when amongst them and duly considering their 
situation and peculiar circumstances, should be 
easy to proceed therein. The said monthly meet- 
ing to be under the particular care of this yearly 
meeting.” The above report being considered, 
was approved, and said committee were desired to 
continue further service; that the proposal therein 
mentioned might be effected, the names of two more 
Friends added to their assistance: William Blakey, 
Isaac Coats, 

Their next and last report, dated Pelham, Tenth 
month Ist, 1799, is as follows: “ We, the committee, 
separated to visit those members of our Religious 
Society who reside in Upper Canada. After visiting 
their families both at Black Creek and the Short 
Hills, and having this day had a weighty conference 
with them on the subject of our appointment at 
their meeting-house in Pelham, which was generally 
attended by the members of both meetings, we 
unite in judgment that it may be best to establish a 
monthly meeting amongst them to be composed of 
ae, ‘ — the members of those two meetings, that it be named 
became a distinguished minister. She was buried | pejpam Montbly Meeting, and be held alternately 
at an advanced age in the historic Burial Ground of | 9: pejham and Black Creek, the first Fourth-day of 
Bunhill Fields. the week in each month, the even months at Pel- 
ham and the odd months at Black Creek. The first 
monthly meeting to be held to-morrow at Pelham at 
11 o’clock, and that a meeting be held at Black Creek 


The visit of Mary Fisher to the Sultan has been 
put in verse, and was published in 1854 as one of the 
“ Lays of Quakerdom,” by the late B. Rush Plumly.! 





1The poem referred to, part of which was read, was published the First and Fifth days of each week, except the 
in FRigNps’ INTELLIGENCER, in 1880. Fifth days of the week that the monthly meeting is 
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held at Pelham. And at Pelham on the First and 
Fourth days of each week, except the Fourth day 
of the week that the monthly meeting is held at 
Black Creek. And that a preparative meeting be 
held at Black Creek on the last Fifth-day in each 
month, and one at Pelham the last Fourth-day in 
each month, all to begin at 11 o’clock. 

“As there are at present but few in number, it is 
agreed that both men and women sit together whilst 
transacting business of the preparative meeting and 
monthly meeting, and that they report once a year 
to the yearly meeting written answers to the que- 
ries.” Signed, Joshua Sharpless, William Blakey, 
Isaac Coats, James Cooper, Nathan A. Smith, Jacob 
Paxson, Thomas Stewardson.' 

The first monthly meeting was held the Tenth 
month 2nd, 1799. 

The total membership, old and young, was 79 
viz., 43 at Pelham and 36 at Black Creek. 

The first year after its establishment there were 
added in membership: by request, 3; by certificate, 16. 

The second year, by request 20; by certificate, 21. 

The third year, by request, 10; by certificate, 16. 

The 25th of 12th mo, 1799, a box of books was re- 
ceived from Philadelphia Meeting of Sufferings. 
Pelham Preparative Meeting’s share consisted of 
“ten Epistles, three large Bibles, three small Bibles, 
six Testaments, five of Benjamin Holmes’ Works, 
eighteen of Spaldings’ Works, twelve Spelling Books, 
one vol. Phipps’ Works, six of Mary Brooks’, eight of 
Elizabeth Webbs,’ two doz. Primers, one Barclay’s 
Catechism, two blanks for Pelham and one for Black 
Creek.” 

Seventh of 10th mo., 1801, a committee appointed 
for the purpose submitted the following plan for a 
meeting-house at Black Creek. Said house to be 
built of logs flattened, twenty feet by thirty, and 
fourteen feet-high. The committee from Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting “ being present and concurring 
therewith.” 

On the 2d of 12th mo., 1801, a committee was ap- 
pointed to “visit and advise with Friends of Yonge 
Street,” and the 6th of 1st mo., 1802, an addition was 
made to said committee with power “to appoint a 
meeting for worship and have overseers among 
them.” On the 7th of 7th mo. this committee made 
the following report: “ They had visited them and 
advised them to hold a meeting for worship on First 
and Fifth days of the week,and had nominated 
Friends for overseers.” On the 6th of 10th mo. of 
the same year, Yonge Street Friends request 
Friends of Pelham to unite with them in applying to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to establish a prepara- 
tive meeting there. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 6th mo., 1854. 

In 9th mo., 1804, Friends of Whitchurch request 
“to be indulged the privilege of holding a meeting 
for worship.” This was approved and a committee 
appointed 6th of 2d mo., 1805. 

At Pelham Monthly Meeting, held 9th mo. 4th, 





1This visit to Canada Friends, and the action of the Commit- 


tee, are des ‘ribed in the Journal of Isaac Coates, published in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, in Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth 
months, 1887. 





This request was granted by 





1805, certificates were produced and read for fifty-five 
members. 

In 12th mo., 1805, the establishment of a monthly 
meeting at Yonge street was considered, and an ap- 
plication to that effec! directed to be forwarded to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The monthly meeting 
must have been established in 10th mo., 1806, as we 
have no account of its establishment, and the min- 
utes of that meeting are missing. 

In 2d mo., 1807, a committee appointed by Pelham 
Monthly Meeting to confer with committees of 
Adolphus Town and Yonge Street monthly meetings 
suggests in its report: “ The propriety of laying be- 
fore the yearly meetings of New York and Philadel- 
phia, out of which we descended, whether now 
might not be a proper time for us to be united and 
placed in a capacity to meet twice a year, once asa 
quarterly meeting and once as a yearly meeting.” 

In 6th mo., 1807, “the Friends in the district of 
Erie, 9th town, 7th range, near Buffalo,” requested 
to be indulged in a meeting for worship. 

In 8th mo., the report of the committee to visit 
Friends near Buffalo-was presented and approved 
and they were allowed to hold their meetings as de- 
sired under the care of a committee. 

In 10th mo., 1807, a request of Friends at Chip- 
pewa to hold a meeting for worship at the house of 
William Shotwell was granted. 

Eleventh mo., Ist 1807. From the Yearly Meet- 
ing Extracts read at this time it appears that 
“Friends of New York and Philadelphia yearly 
meetings have jointly agreed that the Friends who 
constitute the three monthly meetings within this 
Province shall constitute a meeting for discipline 
vested with the powers of a quarterly meeting and 
called Canada Half-Yearly Meeting, to be held alter- 
nately at West Lake and Yonge street twice in the 
year, and to be under the care of New York Yearly 
Meeting.” 

In 5th mo., 1810, Friends of Willink, near Buffalo, 
were allowed the privilege of holding a preparative 
meeting. 

In 9th mo., the revised disciplines were received. 
Also it was proposed and united with that men and 
women Friends hold their meetings for discipline 
separately. 

The Preparative Meeting at Willink was discon- 
tinued in 2d mo., 1811, and re-established in 2d mo., 
1812. Friends at Eighteen Mile Creek and Cateragus 
“were granted an Indulged Meeting, to be held at 
Clear Creek under care of a committee, agreeable to 

the decision of the Half-Yearly Meeting.” Third 
mo. 4th, 1812, Friends at Norwich were granted a 
meeting for worship under care of a committee. 
RicHarp W. Brown. 


You find yourself refreshed by the presence of 
cheerful people ; why not make an earnest effort to 
confer that pleasure upon others? You will find 
half the battle is gained if you never allow yourself 
tosay anything gloomy.—Lydia Maria Child. 





Nicut brings out stars, as sorrow shows us truths. 


_ —P. J. Bailey. 
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SELF-COMMENDATION. 


Tne great Apostle to the Gentiles writing of some 
who claimed for themselves more than they were 
willing to accord to their brethren, said of such: 
“They themselves, measuring themselves by them- 
selves, and comparing themselves with themselves, 
For not he 
that commendeth himself is approved, but whom 
the Lord commendeth.” Not that a man is to have 
no just appreciation of himself,—but that this shall 


are without understanding. 


not interfere with his according to others the same 
earnestness of purpose that he claims for himself. 
“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
expresses the thought that lies at the foundation of 
true self-appreciation, he must know himself, must 
understand the aims and the motives which prompt 
him in his intercourse with others. The true man 
cannot excuse in himself an act, or harbor a thought 
that his own sense of right would condemn in 
another: this is the test for judging of those 
about us. He “ Thinketh no evil,” is a characteris- 
tic of the true man and this has a deeper significance 
than we are apt to concede ; he who allows this spirit 
to rule him is without guile, without dissimulation, 
without suspicion,—that enemy of all good which 
lurking in the by-places of the human heart is ever 
ready like the tempter of old to question the motive 
or doubt the sincerity of another who differs from 
himself. 

The true man is ever ready to accord sincerity of 
purpose to all who areseeking for the right, although 
it may be along paths that differ from his own; if 
the aims are high and pure, the goal at the end of 
the journey will be the same haven of rest. No- 
where is the spirit of “measuring themselves by 


themselves,” more to be guarded against than in our 
association in church fellowship; it not only narrows 
the life and warps the judgment, but lessens the in- 
fluence for good of those who yield to its spirit, and 
is destructive of the unity and harmony of the body. 
He that is true to himself can never lose sight of the 
fact that the liberty which he claims for himself, is 
the right of every other man who is obedient to the 
light he has received. He may indeed say of him- 





self “ I have never been called to enter upon a course 
of action that to my brother seems a duty,” but it 
must be said in no censorious or fault-finding spirit, 
or convey the impression that because the liberty of 
the one is greater than his own it is not a liberty in 
the truth. 

To the traveler Zionward, who has borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day, censorious judgments have 
no other effect than to warn against indulging in 
such criticisms ; he pursues the even tenor of his way 
with a great pity in his heart for all who are lacking 
in the grace that “thinketh no evil.” It is for the 
young disciple—for him who has but recently yield- 
ed to the visitation of the Divine Spirit—that we have 
need to fear. He comes to the work of the church, 
as it is opened before him—not in the yesterday of 
the fathers, but in the freshness of the revelation 
which meets the conditions under which his work 
must be accomplished. The inspiration is from the 
same source, of whom it was long ago declared, “A 
thousand years are as yesterday when it is past;” 
and while it calls to many good and useful works 
that were not undertaken by those who preceded us, 
these are but the outgrowths of the same law of de- 
velopment which led the forefathers of our Society 
to walk in paths, before untried, but which led onward 
and upward toward the fuller light which we now 
enjoy. Though the fires of persecution are no longer 
kindled, let us be careful and watchful, least the 
spirit that applied the torch and is still seeking 
“whom it may devour” find a lodgment in our 
midst, and hinder the fuller manifestation of the 
Christ power which must become the dominating 
principle of the Christian Church, if it fulfills its 
mission of peace and goodwill to all mankind. 


WE are sure our readers must have found much 
satisfaction in the article by Edward Grubb, from 
the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, begun a week ago 
and concluded in this issue. It is peculiarly gratify- 
ing to find among the English Friends some 
whose conception of the principles of Quakerism is 
at once broad and true, and who, building upon that 
good foundation, approach the great questions of the 
present time with a catholic and kindly earnestness. 
Their writing, as exemplified in this instance, is 
serviceable to the cause of Truth, on this side of the 
Atlantic, and no doubt upon the other as well. 


Tue importance of fidelity in small things is seen 
in the fact that small occasions are coming contin- 
ually, while great ones seldom occur. Thus our edu- 
cation in faithfulness will depend not so much on our 
doing right on great occasions, as in the small but 
frequent tests of daily life. It is these which educate 
us to good or to evil.—Selected. 





MARRIAGES. 


BROWNBACK—TAYLOR.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, in West Goshen townsbip, Chester county, 
Pa., on Fifth-day, Third month 21st, 1889, by Friends’ cer- 
emony, George F. Brownback, of Upper Uwchlan, to Mary 
L. Taylor, daughter of Jesse J. Taylor, of West Goshen. 

COOPER—WRIGHT.—At the residence of Louisa A. 
Wright, the grandmother of the bride, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, on the 12th of Third month, 1889, Samuel F. 
Cooper, of Northampton, to Ella M. Wright, of Newtown, 
all of Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


ABBOTT.—At Roxborough, Philadelphia, Third month 
19th, 1889, Ephraim O. Abbott, aged 79 years; a member 
of Green street Monthly Meeting. 

BANER.—At Dorchester, near Port Elizabeth, N. J., 
Third month 21st, 1889, of paralysis of the brain, Deborah 
Baner, in the 68th year of her age. The funeral took 
place on the 25th inst. 

BUZBY.—In Camden, N. J., Third month 18th, 1889, 
Rebecca C. Buzby, aged 81 years. Funeral from her son’s, 
Edwin 8. Buzby, Bordentown, N. J. 

ELLIS.—Third month 2ist, 1889, Edward B., son7of 
Samuel and Elizabeth L. Ellis, Hightstown, N. J. 

FELL.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 19th of 
Third month, 1889, after a lingering illness, at the home 
of his daughter, Anna Hall, James Fell, in the 79th year 
of his age; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

HALLOWELL.—Third month 16th, 1889, at Horsham, 
Pa.,Tacy Ann, widow of William J. Hallowell, aged 72 years. 

LEWIS.—On Sixth-day, Third month 15th, 1889, Helen 
M. Lewis. Interment Newtown Square Friends’ ground. 

MEREDITH.—At his residence in Plymouth township, 
Montgomery county, Pa., Second month 5th, 1889, Jesse 
Meredith, in his 82d year; a member of Gwynedd Month- 
ly Meeting. 

MIDDLETON.—On the evening of First month 3lst, 
1889, at Flushing, L. I., Spencer H. Middleton, on the first 
day of his 66th year, son of the late Enoch and Catharine 
Hill Middleton, of Philadelphia. 

He had been a resident of New York since 1854, and 
for the past four years had been an invalid from paralysis 
the extreme suffering of which he bore with patience and 
cheerfulness. 

MOORE.—Suddenly, Third month 19th, 1889, at Mul- 
lica Hill, N. J., Hannah A. Moore, in the 61st year of her 
age; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

MULLIN.—Third month 18th, 1889, at her home in 
Horsham township, Montgomery county, Pa., Mary, widow 
of Robert Mullin, in the 80th year of her age ; a member of 
Horsham Monthly Meeting. 

RODGERS.—At Harrisonville, N. J., Third month 2lst, 
1889, Aun, wife of Samuel Rodgers, aged 62 years; a mem- 
ber of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

SHOTWELL.—At the residence of her grandson, Har- 
vey S. Ogden, Orange, N. J., on Second-day, Third month 
4th, 1889, Louisa Shotwell, in the 89th year of her age, 
widow of Harvey Shotwell, formerly of Rahway, N. J.; 
all her life a member of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

Though living for a long time far separated from 
Friends, and prevented of late years by ill health from at- 
tending meetings, her attachment to the Society was deep 
and earnest and her life that of a true and consistent 
member. 
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SHUTE.—At Richmond, Indiana, First-month 26th, 
1889, Ruth Anna, wife of Charles H. Shute, and daughter 
of the late Solomon Gause, in her 44th year; member of 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

STEARNE.—Third month 18th, 1889, Merchant M. 
Stearne, in his 94th year; an attender of Frankford 
Meeting, Pa. 

VAIL.—Near Dover, Morris county, N. J., on Seventh- 
day, the 16th inst., William Brotherton Vail, only son of 
J. Elwood and Rachel B. Vail, (of hasty consumption), 
aged 32 years within 4 days; a member of Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

This beloved young Friend was the grandson of Richard 
Brotherton whose worth and exemplary life are remem- 
bered by many people, and it seems fitting to record that 
in his character and life many of the virtues of his grand- 
father were manifested. His parents made the old home- 
stead (which was the home of Richard Brotherton, and his 
grandfather) their home, and it was to this home he went 
in the early part of First month to repair his health, 
declining from a severe cold he had contracted, and 
long, close application to business. He was a devoted son, 
and valued most highly his inheritance in the Society of 
Friends, whose principles he daily endeavored to practice 
in his business and social life. His recovery was most 
confidently expected, but the disease was beyond remedy 
and he sweetly faded away from the presence of dear ones 
in the midst of the cherished associations of the old home 
he loved so well. 

“ God calls our loved ones, but we loose not wholly 

What He hath given; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in Heaven.” 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 13. 
FourtH Monts 7, 1889. 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 


GOLDEN TExT.—* Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.’’—Mark 11. 9. 


READ Mark 11: 1-11. 

Tas entry of Jesus into Jerusalem was made at the 
time when Jews from every quarter of the globe and 
of every nation then known, were flocking to the 
great annual feast of the Passover. It was the one 
occasion from which no true Israelite would willingly 
absent himself. They came in immense throngs, by 
ships across the seas and in caravans from afar over 
the barren, sandy deserts, as well as from Galilee. 
And these pilgrims, representatives of all the coun- 
tries to which the Jews had migrated after the de- 
struction of their nationality, were there to witness 
the entry of the lowly Jesus, the Prince of Peace, 
into their holy city--into the Great Temple—the 
most sacred place in all the earth to the Hebrew peo- 
ple. It is not possible to think of that multitude 
listening to the wonderful words that proceeded from 
the lips of Jesus as he taught and reasoned in the 
Temple, without gaining an idea of what the influ- 
ence would be as they carried back with them to 
their distant homes some lesson of kindness and for- 
bearance, some higher thought of love and duty, 
than had ever before come to them. 

And when they drew nigh, etc. The caravan with 
which Jesus and his disciples traveled had come from 
Jericho over a rough and narrow path to Bethany, 
fifteen miles distant, on the day before the Sabbath. 
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Bethany was on the eastern slope of the Mount of 
Olives, about two miles from Jerusalem. 

Ye shall find a colt tied, etc. The ass was univer- 
sally used for riding and carrying burdens. The 
horse had been introduced from Egypt, by Solomon, 
for war purposes. (1 Kings 10: 28.) The ass was an 
emblem of peace. It had been prophesied more than 
five hundred years before that the Messiah would 
come to Jerusalem in that way. (Zach. 9: 9.) 

Spread their garments. This was in token of wel- 
come and homage to their expected Messiah. Kings 
and men in authority were accustomed to make tri- 
umphal entries into the great cities. 

The eventide was come. The evening before the 
Sabbath, and it was necessary that they should leave 
before the Sabbath, which began at sundown of the 
sixth day of the week. The laws respecting its ob- 
servance were very strict. 


The triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, ac- 
companied by the excited populace, crying Hosanna: 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord, has 
been regarded of great historic interest as giving evi- 
dence that the common people heard him gladly, 
and were more ready to receive him as the Messiah 
than those who had been taught to expect him. 
Friends desire to emphasize the spirituality of relig- 
ion by directing attention through and beyond the 
record to the development of that more real interest 
—the dominance of the spirit. The lesson teaches 
that the day had come when traditional religion was 
to be dethroned, and spiritual religion inaugurated ; 
when the dictum of doctors and lawyers, of chief 
priests, Scribes and Pharisees, was to be withstood 
and resisted ; when the reading of the book in the 
Temple was to give place to him of whom Moses and 
the Prophets spake, who embodied and declared the 
fulfilment of all scripture by announcing, “The spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed 
me to preach glad tidings to the meek,” etc. 

There is always more or less exhilaration in en- 
tering upon any great and good work for which we 
have long been under the preparing hand. The spirit 
that possesses us is frequently contagious, and the 
unprejudiced people round about are quick to hurry 
us forward, sometimes, by their indiscretion, damag- 
ing the work they desire to aid. 

The Christian traveler must ever watch the point- 
ing of the spirit lest he be diverted by surrounding 
influences from the simplicity of the truth and the 
directness of his mission. We must remember that 
in taking Jesus for our example we are not expected 
to do his work, but our own; that although it be true 
asideclared by the Apostle (Rom. 8: 14): “ As many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the Sons of 
God ;” yet preéminently was Jesus the Christ,—the 
anointed, “in him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily,” representing the complete triumph 
of the spirit. There can be no doubt that on entering 
Jerusalem he was thoroughly possessed with the 
consciousness of his Divine mission, being controlled 
and directed by the same Holy Spirit that had en- 
abled the Prophets before his day to personate the 
Deity, and to speak with authority in the name of 
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the Highest. So,in measure, is every one that is 
led of the Spirit quickened into sympathy and fel- 
lowship with others so led in all the ages, and en- 
abled to look upon life from a higher standpoint of 
view, becoming transformed from the image of 
the earthly to the image of the heavenly nature. 
Physical and mental triumphs promote and en- 
courage pride and vanity: but moral and spiritual 
triumphs bring humility, under the consciousness 
that it is God that worketh in us both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure. The true progress of our 
lives is manifested in the expression of John the 
Baptist, “ He must increase, but J must decrease.” 
NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
INTERESTING APPOINTED MEETINGS IN 
ILLINOIS. 

Tuere has just closed a series of very interesting 
and remarkable meetings here in East Jordan. They 
were appointed under the direction of Edward Coale. 
Three other members of a Committee from Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting attended them. In these 
appointments there seemed to be but one step taken 
at a time, and one appointment came after another 
merely as the impression develuped a need. [n all 
there were twelve meetings, including two parlor 
meetings. Two were held in Friends’ meeting house 
at the usual hour for assembling at this place. The 
others were held of evenings in the Hall at Penrose, 
and two in the house where the M. E. Church at 
Jordan assembles regularly for divine worship. 

This part of Illinois is perhaps as pleasant and 
prosperous as any part of the State, yet, nevertheless, 
the few Friends settled here are completely isolated. 
Fifteen years ago there was a live meeting here, com- 
posed of active members, but a number of those aged 
worthies are now resting from the toils of life; some 
of the younger families have added brightness to 
other settlements of Friends, and we, a few only, 
have been left here alone. We have read in Proverbs 
that “Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend,” and this little band 
has seemed to need just such care as the Caretaker 
of souls has permitted to reach us at last. 

In preparing this meagre account for the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, it is not necessary to send out 
to other localities the deep and useful lessons given 
in all their freshness unto us; but in allusion to 
them, let my pen say that in these twelve meetings 
there came no tiresome sameness,—in all there 
seemed to be manna for the hour, and the interest to 
the end rather increased than diminished. 

One meeting that may be useful for other minds 
besides our own to ponder over I feel that I may par- 
ticularize ; it was the last of this series,and was held 
in what is known here as the “ White Church,” 
where our Methodist neighbors hold their meetings. 
The one who felt and bore the great responsibility of 
appointing this large meeting (as all the preceding 
ones) believed that it would be right, on this occa- 
sion to have these good people in their own house to 
open this meeting in their own way. And they did 
soinan humble, deferential manner. To a mind con- 
servative like that of the writer of these lines, there 
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arose a sort of feeling of silent protest or disunity, 
forgetting that this was a union meeting of Christian 
people, and that the honest religious feelings of all 
should be respected, even without lowering a silent 
spiritual worship when the time and surroundings 
came. 

No other audience ever paid closer attention than 
this to the words poured forth in their hearing, and 
when the meeting closed it was under such a feeling 
of tenderness and loving reverence unto the Spiritual 
Supreme, that forms and formalities had dwindled to 
nothing. The influential, and the humbler ones too, 
overflowed with expressions which in manner and 
tone attested unmistakably to the heartfelt truthful- 
ness of this sentence, *‘O whata good meeting.” One 
Methodist sister pressed our hands, saying, “ This 
was not a Quaker meeting, nor a Methodist meeting, 
but a Christian meeting,” and further added that she 
must indeed express these thoughts to Friend Coale! 
In walking down the aisle among the groups, as the 
congregation was preparing to disperse, could be heard 
and felt the general outburst of thankfulness; and in 
the midst of such beautiful evidences of life,—life !— 
such as we Friends and all Christian denominations 
recognize, how could a disunity, born only of con- 
servatism, continue ? M. 

East Jordan, Ill., Third month 19. 


RELIGIOUS INTEREST IN NEBRASKA. 

Letters from Nebraska represent the appearance 
of an earnest religious awakening among the people 
of the Northeastern section of the State. A private 
letter says that there are few schoolhouses, no mat- 
ter how poor and small, that have not now some form 
of worship held in them. “ Protracted meetings” 
are in progress, and the interest increases. At three 
of the points the movement has been started by 
Friends. One of these, at Kemma, in Knox county, 
holding a First-day school before the meeting, has 
been snecessful in bringing about a reformation in 
the lives of some who seemed wholly given over to 
the drink habit, but who are now decently clothed 
and taking an active part intheschool. Application 
was made to Friends in this city for books, which 
has been responded to, with Bibles from Friends’ 
Bible Society, and denominational works from the 
collection of the Yearly Meeting at 15th and Race 
streets, the freight being paid by the Literature Com- 
mittee of the First-day School Association. The box 
was forwarded to Dr. George Roberts, at Creighton, 
the nearest railroad point to Kemma, to be given out 
to responsible persons as the contents are applied for. 
The books have reached their destination, and a part 
of them are now in use. 

The Friend who started the work at Kemma con- 
ducted it in accordance with the usages of the Soci- 
ety, but later a number of what are known in the 
West as “ Fast” Friends (the Western revivalist and 
“ evangelical” element) coming in and introducing 
the methods of work adopted by that branch, and 
the people finding their manner of expression and 
of conducting meetings more in accord with what 
they had been accustomed to, he felt they could not 
work in harmony together, gave up his connection 





with it,and gathered a meeting in the Sherbrook 
schoolhouse, several miles distant. The only features 
of the movement at Kemma as it is now conducted, 
that ally it to Friends, are the rejection of water 
baptism and the communion service, and the prefer- 
ence for a free gospel ministry. 

The first meeting at the new locality, (Sherbrook) 
was held on the 17th inst. The Friend from whose 
letter we quote, writes: “To-day being very bright 
and clear, and and myself attended the 
Friends’ meeting at Sherbrook. There was some 
misunderstanding in reference to the organization of 
the First-day school, it having been given out for 2 
p. m., the meeting to be held at 12m. We gathered 
at tbe hour in the old-fashioned quiet observed by 
our Society, which was broken by friend K \ 
the leader of the movement, in an earnest exposi- 
tion of the doctrines held by us. He said among 
other things that at one time he thought the re- 
ligion he professed the only true faith, but by min- 
gling with others he found there were good people 
everywhere. He referred to the Scripture testimony 
of those who claimed to be of Paul, and others of 
Cephas, etc., and made a forcible application of it to 
Christians in our own times. I was much moved, as 
I had been on the previous occasion and felt at lib- 
erty to relate an experience I had early that morn- 
ing. As I awoke the words of the Master came be- 
fore my mind: ‘ Why callest thou me good? there 
is but one good; that is God.’ I had not the least 
idea where in the Gospels it was found, but taking 
up one of the new Bibles, as we sat down to break- 
fast, and opening it to read, I saw the very passage 
that had so impressed me, in the chapter I proposed 
to read. [Matthew, xix., 16.] I then spoke briefly 
on the subject and of the privilege we enjoyed in our 
freedom to worship according to the dictates of con- 
science, alluding to the tendency of the Church to 
follow the ideas of the Apostles, rather than the in- 
structions of the Great Teacher himself. The meet- 
ing closed, and an invitation was extended to meet 
at Reedville school-house on the next First-day, 
with the Friends who represent the Kemma interest. 
The people in that section are an intelligent class 
and have greater freedom of thought in matters of 
religion. I look forward to being present, with all 
my family. It is a source of great satisfaction to 
have Friends’ meetings in our neighborhood.” 


—The Young Friends’ Review, (Canada) says: ‘An 
effort is being made to bring our Friends residing in 
Toronto together, with the object of establishing a 
meeting there. We think this is a step in the right 
direction. There are a number of families of Friends 
there, and among them some influential and earnest 
members. There is unlimited scope for Friendly en- 
deavor in a city of the size of Toronto. We hope our 
Friends there will avail themselves of the present ef- 
fort to organize.” 

—The members of the Visiting Committee of the 
Yearly Meeting were present at the monthly meet- 
ing held at Race street, 3d mo. 20. It was largely at- 
tended, and Margaretta Walton, one of the commit- 
tee, spoke to the satisfaction of the gathering. At 
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the monthly meeting at Green street,on the same 
day,a portion of the committee were present, and 
Joel Barton, Jr., Joseph Powell, and Margaretta Wal- 
ton spoke. On the 22d inst., in the evening, a meet- 
ing was held at Germantown. The attendance was 
small, compared with the gatherings above noted, 
but nevertheless it was a good occasion. Margaretta 
Walton dwelt somewhat on the relation of the 
Mother Church to its branches, and those present 


were encouraged to a faithful attendance at our 
meetings. 


FROM THE SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 
SEVERAL very interesting letters from Abby D. Munro, 
teacher of the school for colored children at Mt. 
Pleasant, 8. C., have been received in this city. She 
gives details of the completion and furnishing of the 
new building, which, by the aid of friends of the 
work, has been erected. In a letter of Second month 
7, to the Association for Promoting the Education of 
the Colored People, she says: 

LETTER OF A. D. MUNRO. 


“Three months of our school year have already 
passed away,so rapidly we can hardly realize it, for 
with the care of the school inside and of the new 
building outside, we have scarcely taken note of 
time. We found the children anxiously waiting our 
return, and we commenced school with eighty pupils 
which we considered a very good number, as the 
country children cannot commence until December, 
when the cotton-picking is over. As in other parts 
of the State, the crops here were very poor, this 
year; consequently the people are very poor, too, 
with very little money in circulation. They are will- 
ing and eager to work, but there is nothing for them 
to do in winter, and they have no way of making up 
for the loss of their crops. With the exception of a 
week or two, we have had a very mild winter, which 
has been greatly in their favor. But all this has 
made no difference to the school attendance. As I 
said, we commenced in November with eighty, and 
in January had one hundred and fifty names en- 
rolled. The attendance, thus far, has been all we 
could ask for. A number of times we have counted one 
hundred and forty in their seats. Indeed our room 
has been so full there has been hardly space for the 
pupils to pass to and from their recitations. But if 
you could look in upon us at any time, you would 
find us as busy as bees—and, I fear, as buzzy, too,— 
with three classes reciting in one room. But this will 
soon be over, to our untold relief, for when I write 
you again we shall, probably, be settled in our new 
building, about which there has been some unavoid- 
able delay. But I shall go into it, at all events, next 
week, and do the best I can until the rest of the 
desks arrive. Any one who has never lived in this 
country can form no idea of the difficulties and de- 
lays one must encounter in the accomplishment of 
what is undertaken. Hurry is out of the question in 
anything you cannot do yourself. ‘ We’ll get it done 
after a while,’ is the encouragement we get when we 
attempt to expostulate. And everything does get 
done ‘after a while,’ too, and sometimes, I think, it 
is as well as the hurry and drive we are accustomed 





to in the North, if our patience was only equal to it. 

“Our new building is a fine, well-built house in 
every respect. It stands on forty brick pillars. The 
main room will seat one hundred and four pupils, 
From this there open the two wing rooms, which can 
be used either as recitation rooms, or if furnished 
with desks, can be used to grade the school, giving 
Primary, Intermediate,and Grammar rooms. I shall 
hope to do this in time. As our school stands now, 
we should have thirty-four for the Grammar, fifty 
for the Intermediate, and the remainder for the Pri- 
mary. The Advanced Class, which now numbers 
ten, is farther ahead in studies than Grammar School 
pupils generally, and most of them are trying to pre- 
pare themselves for teachers. Three of our pupils 
are now teaching; one in Oakland, Florida, and two 
in this county. The County Superintendent has as- 
sured me that our pupils shall have the preference as 
long as their examinations are equal, which of 
course is very encouraging for them to try and re- 
main in school as long as possible. But I assure you 
that very few of them remain in school after they 
are large enough to work, without a struggle on their 
part, and a great deal of self-denial on the part of 
their parents. As one of the boys once expressed it, 
‘ when we get the head full, we shall forget all about 
the empty stomach.’ 

“Though our building is not two stories, still it is 
high enough for rooms up-stairs, and I am anticipa- 
ting having the large upper room finished, and our 
Sewing School reéstablished there. The floor, like 
the one below, is already laid, and it can be furnished 
at no great cost by-and-by. There are no debts of 
any kind upon the building. I hope some of our 
friends will come and see us before the winter is 
over. Considering all the disadvantages we have la- 
bored under, our school has kept together beyond 
our expectations, and lost in nothing, we think, ex- 
cept in writing and blackboard exercises of different 
kinds, to all of which greater attention will now be 
paid. 

“A few days since we had the most severe earth- 
quake shock I have ever experienced. The house 
shook till everything loose rattled, and we were all 
greatly startled. I do not think this building will be 
affected by any convulsions of nature, unless more 
severe than those already experienced here. 


“ We deferred our yearly entertainment until we 
should get into our new building, for two reasons: 
First, after our pupils are seated in the church we 
haven’t room enough to display our gifts, and, sec- 
ond, we wanted to makea kind of jubilee of our en- 
tering the new building. Of that you will hear, fur- 
ther on. Every one seems pleased with the new 
building. Our neighbor, Judge 8., expressed him- 
self so well pleased with the painting that he has 
gone and had his own house painted in imitation. 
It is painted two colors of drab, with window-sashes 
and trimmings under the roof red. The colors har- 
monize perfectly. Most of the houses here are 
whitewashed, and this painting is quite a new de- 
parture. The lot is all fenced in. I have been ad- 
vised by the Town Council to apply for fifty or a 
hundred feet more of land back of the house for the 
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playground. This, I think, I shall do, and we can 
extend the fence whenever we may feel able. 

“We have no accommodations for boardiag pu- 
pils, but we have a dozen or more who are boarding 
in different families in the village. Some live near 
enough to go home Friday afternoons, and the rest 
will stay through the winter. We should have more 
of this class, could we get them accommodated, but, 
as a general thing, the people here live in one or two 
rooms,—all they can pay for,—and after they have 
stowed away their own round number of children, 
they have little room to accommodate others. The 
dissatisfaction with the short terms of the County 
schools becomes greater every year. In one or two 
months, (the length of terms in most places), the 
children just get settled and supplied with books 
when school breaks up.” 

Another letter, of Second month 24, says: “ We 
moved into our new house the first of the week. 
We carried all the chairs we could from the Home, 
and borrowed the benches from the piazzas, and 
managed to seat the children by putting the smaller 
ones around on the platform. It seemed very nice to 
be in our own house, and the children are delighted.” 
Third month, 16, she says: “ Last month we regis- 
tered 140 scholars, and the average attendance was 
121; it would have been even better, but for the 
continued rainy weather. Having our lot fenced in 
keeps everything nice and snug. Fifteen minutes 
after the bell rings, the gates are locked for the day, 
—and so far no one has been locked out. This 
brings them right up to the mark in punctuality, and 
all these people need training in that direction. The 
County schools have already closed. Our attendance 
has not fallen off. Planting commences next month, 
when most. of the country children will leave, but 
they are comparatively few. On account of the 
heavy rains, the season is backward. I am 
looking forward to resuming our Industrial Depart- 
ment next year, but do not think it best to under- 
take it now.” 


FROM THE SCHOOL AT AIKEN. 

A private note from Martha Schofield, dated Third 
month 18, says: “ The school still keeps full, and vis- 
itors daily crowd my office-work into the evening. I 
had enough to pay all the teachers the month’s sal- 
ary, and am thankful for it, as the rooms have been 
crowded, On the Ist inst, we had a fair, with sing- 
ing by the scholars, from which we cleared $70, It 
began at 6.30, and by 10 o'clock, the building was 
empty and closed. I mention this to show that the 
peopleare learning promptness, A few years ago no one 
would have come before 8 o’clock,and most not before 
10, expecting to stay till midnight. The boys 
have built a wood house, and house for a large boiler 
(the gift of Benjamin Passmore). The boiler bas been 
bricked in with a chimney and is most valuable for 
boiling clothes, heating water for bathing, etc. They 
have repaired fences, laid board walks, and planted 
the garden. One boy has been kept busy cobbling 
for the scholars and doing some outside work. Trees 
are being planted about the grounds. Tables and 
benches have been made and repaired in the shop ; 
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while the printing work has been more than usual, 
and if we had greater facilities would pay well.” 

—We are requested by the officers of the Associa- 
tion to aid these schools to say that there have been 
afew recent contributions of funds from interested 
Friends, but that the total is much behind the re- 
rults of previous years,and they do not feel encouraged. 
The work in the South is so good, and is done with 
so great economy, that they cannot think it a real 
burden upon any one to make a small contribution 
toward it, and even small contributions if sent in as 
generally as heretofore will be enough, no doubt, to 
keep the schools from closing. 


THE SOCIETY TO PROTECT CHILDREN. 
Tue twelfth annual report of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety to Protect Children from Cruelty covers the 
operations of this excellent charity for the year 1888. 
It is a record of great interest, showing as it does the 
good that has been accomplished through its instru- 
mentality, many cases being given where the gross- 
estcruelty practised upon helpless childhood has been 
brought to the Society’s attention and the poor vic- 
tims of abuse and neglect have been rescued and 
placed in good homes or in institutions that care for 
such children. 

From the manager’s report we copy the follow- 
ing: 

“ During the past year we received and investi- 
gated 871 complaints of cruelty or neglect to child- 
ren. These involved the care and custody of 1,709 
children. 195 arrests were made, and 559 children 
were removed from improper surroundings, and from 
brutal parents or guardians, being afterwards 
placed in suitable homes, as our tabulated statement 
will show. In the twelve years the Society has been 
in operation it has received and investigated 9,054 
complaints, involving the cugtody of 20,819 children, 
obtained 2,611 convictions in cases prosecuted, and 
rescued 6,756 children from dens of vice, and from 
neglect and cruelty, who were placed by the Society 
in comfortable homes where they were under a good 
moral influence. It has sheltered, clothed, and fed 
3,730 children, and furnished 33,562 meals. 

“ During the year we noticed a falling off in the 
number of complaints, principally of neglect. This 
can be attributed in part to the good effects of the 
enforcement of the High License Law, which greatly 
reduced the number of liquor saloons, particularly 
those where whiskey was sold for five cents. It is 
now much more difficult for children to purchase 
liquor at such places.” 

During the year the Society received legacies from 
five estates, as follows: of John Bryden, $4,654.18 ; of 
Catherine M. Bohlen, $2,000 00; of J. C. Lawrence, 
$475.00; of Catherine J. Kirkpatrick, $2,809.76, and 
of Alexander Fleisher, $1,000.00. These amounts 
have been added to the permanent fund, only the in- 
terest to be used for current expenses. 

The report says that the Society feels encouraged 
to push forward their work, when they realize how 
strongly they have been endorsed, and how liberally 
it is supported. Undoubtedly an organization that 
is filling so useful a place among the many charities 
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codperation of all who are interested in the moral 
advancement and welfare of those who are to be 
among the future upholders of its institutions, that 
they be trained to habits of industry and sobriety, 
and made useful members of the community. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ AID ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK. 
Ir is an encouraging feature of the activities which 
are the developments of our age, that they are call- 
ing into service the young life of the Church and 
bringing nearer together in aim and feeling and in 
codperative work the older and the younger members 
of the Society. Nowhere, perhaps, is this more appa- 
rent than in the Association for which we propose to 
speak a good word of cheer and sympathy. The fif- 
teenth annual report of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of New York gives a brief summary of what has 
been accomplished during the past year, with the 
names of the officers, and of the donors through 
whose gifts the Society has been able to extend the 
helping hand to 41 families who but for the aid thus 
received must have suffered during the inclemency 
of the winter. The methods of work have been the 
same as in former years. Personal visits are made 
by Committees from the Association, aided by the 
Charity Organization through which the worthiness 
of all applicants is ascertained. A most earnest ap- 
peal is made for new members who are willing to 
engage in active work ; the field of labor increases 


and the need of more laborers is urgently presented 
as the usefulness of the Association must be greatly 
impaired if others are not added to its ranks. 

Special mention is made of the “ Clothing Fund ” 


and its value, Sixteen cases not receiving other re- 
lief were provided with warm, comfortable garments. 
The supply is, however, insufficient, and contribu- 
tions of all kinds are solicited, which may be sent to 
Amelia Willets, 55 West 54th street, or to Sarah M. 
Harris, Friends’ Seminary, 16th street and Ruther- 
ford Place. The Treasurer is Joseph A. Bogardus, 
177 West street. 

We are never more in the line of useful service 
than when we follow the Master in ministering to 
the wants of the needy and suffering. “ Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these my brethren even these 
least, ye did it unto me,” are words of encouragement 
to all who thus labor. 


BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
BautrimorE Montaiy Meerine has appointed a joint 
standing Committee on Education, which will have 
the care of such schools as may be established by*the 
monthly meeting. The Committee has arranged to 
open a kindergarten in the new meeting-house build- 
ing, on Park Avenue and Laurens street, on Second- 
day next, Fourth month Ist, to be conducted by Han- 
nah T. Yardley, of Baltimore. They expect to es- 
tablish a primary school in the same building, in 


Ninth month next. The Principal of this depart- 
ment, or a higher grade,—should such also be estab- 


lished,—has not yet been selected. 
Baltimore has had no Monthly Meeting school 
the past year. ** #, 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


Tue contest for the Phenix prizes for oratory in the 
Junior class, which was held in the college hall on 
Sixth-day evening last, was one of the most interest- 
ing events of the winter. The terms of the founda- 
tion only allowed five contestants and these were 
chosen from among a large number who submitted 
articles. The competitors were Abby M. Hall, of 
West Chester, Pa., who spoke on “ Heroism in Wo- 
man ;” Eloise Mayham, of Stamford, N. Y., “Arnold 
of Rugby: Teacher;” William E. Sweet, Colorado 
Springs, Col., “The Statesman and the Politician ;” 
Rebe 8. Webb, of Philadelphia, “‘ Woman’s Place in 
Literature,” and James W. Ponder, Milton, Del., 
“ Russian Despotism.” The judges were Professors 
Appleton, Smith and Furman, and two members of 
last year’s Phenix staff, but so well were the orations 
delivered that they had considerable difficulty in de- 
ciding, but finally awarded first place to Eloise May- 
ham and second to James W. Ponder. The prizes 
are gold medals, provided by the staff of Volume 
VIL. of the Pheniz. 

—The Board of Managers have decided to grade 
and sod the elliptical area enclosed by the running 
track and fit the space up for an athletic ground. 
When this is done the foot-ball field can be moved 
from the front campus, and all the games central- 
ized. 

—The Athletic Association has decided to hold 
an in-door exhibition in the gymnasium on the after- 
noon of Fourth-day, Fourth month 3rd. 

—A member of the college the other day received 
a letter from the editor of the well-known “ College 
World” department of the New York Mail and Ez- 
press, in which he states that Swarthmore College is 
rapidly gaining an enviable reputation in the East 
for its educational thoroughness and advantages as 
an institution of learning. 

—The Phenix staff used some of their surplus in 
attending J. L. Stoddard’s lecture, “ Cardinal Riche- 
lieu,” at the Philadelphia Academy, on Fourth-day. 


THE KANSAS PROHIBITORY LAW. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

NorwitHsTaNnDINnG the correctness of the statement 
from Governor Martin’s message, quoted in a recent 
issue of your paper, yet let not any conclude that we 
have attained the Sabbath of rest as to the Temper- 
ance question. Liquor is still used by a few in many 
places, and now can, under the United States law, be 
pretty openly brought in; one or more can send for 
it into Missouri, and then it can be shipped to our 
depots, hauled up into the towns, and taken posses- 
sion of by those sending the money for it. Thus our 
law is in one sense secretly, and yet openly, violated, 
and we are thus bound to support or permit the evil, 
as all were implicated in the support of slavery, un- 
der the United States Fugitive Slave law. Besides, 
it gives a few the chance to monopolize the profits in 
those places where the trade is allowed of and causes 
even legal users to have several times too much to 


pay for it. 
Must not the remedy be in the general Govern- 
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ment ceasing to take revenue from its manufacture 
and license for its sale and prohibit its being made 
save for legitimate purposes? Hence the need for all 
the Temperance element to be united in bringing 
about this desirable end of general Prohibition. *As 
long as it is sold in some places and encouraged by 
the Federal Government, it will be a drawback to the 
effectiveness of State enactments. 


Txos, LAMBoRN, SEN. 
Yates Center, Kansas. 


IN BLOSSOM TIME. 


WHo wouldhave thought, awhile ago, when bitter winds 
were raging, 
And all the wintry world was chill, that deep beneath the 
snow 
The heart of summer life and heat a victor’s strife was 
waging, 
Till in the trees that gave no sign the sap began to flow? 


Before a single tiny leaf had shown the bud’s increasing, 
Before a glimpse of the spring had brightened twig or 
spray, 
The bloom and beauty all were pledged; a loving Hand 
unceasing 


Was working in the winter time to bring the summer’s 
day. 


And now the fields are like the sea, with foamy ripples 
tossing, 
And o’er the blushing crests of May the blue-bird glances 
free ; 
The sunshine and the diamond shower, like shuttles swift 
are crossing. 
And the gladness of our childish days comes back to you 
and me. 


For God has brought the blossoms, and the fruit in time 
will follow ; 
The seed within the furrow dropped, and then the golden 
grain; 
The patient work and waiting still, and then o’er hill and 
hollow 
The happy songs of harvest and the overflowing wain. 


Ah! never when the winter about our way is beating, 
In sorrow’s breath, or burden of the toil that we must 
share, 
Should our trustful souls grow timorous, or falter to re- 
treating, 
For the blossoms of the springtime are in our Father’s 
care. 


—Margaret E. Sangster, in Sunday School Times. 


A WOMAN’S STORY. 

Ay, ’twas thirty years ago— 

All the garden was aglow : 

Ruddy hollyhocks, red roses, 

Marigold and salvia posies, 

Stately sunflow’rs, humble pansies— 
“ Heartsease true as little Nan’s is,” 

Quoth my lover, speaking low. 

In the orchard trilled a robin. 

Ah me! how my heart was throbbin’, 

Those long happy years ago! 


Well, the tale’s been often told: 
Two things, pure love and pure gold, 
Do not wane with passing fashion. 
Life’s cold without human passion. 





Pick me that blue pansy yonder— 
Thoughts for pansies, say you ?--fonder 
Grow our thoughts as we wax old. 
Haply, as the rough path steepens, 
And our feet lag, true love deepens— 
Just because the tale’s retold. 

—Lady Lindsay in English Tl. Mag. 


JOHN ERICSSON. 
Joun Ericsson, one of the greatest inventors and en- 
gineers of this century, died in New York City on 
the 8th of the present month, in his 86th year. He 
was born in Sweden, Seventh month 31, 1803. A 
sketch of his life in a New York journal says: 

He was a remarkable instance of a man who 
preserved his physical and intellectual powers in 
their fullness up to a great age. Until he was pros- 
trated a few days ago by the functional disorder 
which proved fatal to him, he was steadily, method- 
ically, and laboriously engaged in the study and so- 
lution of the most abstruse problems of mechanics 
and physics. At no period of his life did his work 
more severely tax his intellectual powers than dur- 
ing his later years, and yet throughout the whole of 
his long career he had been dealing with subjects 
that strain the human faculties to the uttermost and 
require the closest concentration of the human mind. 
The history of that career is almost a history of mod- 
ern engineering. Sixty years ago he competed with 
Stephenson in the trial of a locomotive for the Liv- 
erpool and Manchester Railway in England, and beat 
him so far as speed was concerned. The directors 
made traction power rather than speed the test, and 
the prize of $2,500 was awarded to Stephenson 
Ericsson then first employed the principle of artifi- 
cial draught, still retained, and which has helped to 
make the railway locomotive one of the grandest 
and most perfect of mechanical constructions, and to 
bring about the development of our modern railway 
system. Before going to England in 1826, when he 
was twenty-three years old, he had distinguished 
himself in Sweden, his native country, by engineer- 
ing work on the Gotha ship canal, and by precocious 
inventive talent that attracted the attention of the 
highest officers of the Government. The list of his 
inventions in England is long, and they were all in 
the higher or the highest range of engineering and 
mechanics. In 1828 he first applied practically to 
navigation the principle of condensing steam and 
returning the fresh water to the boiler. In 1829 he 
constructed a steam fire engine, the prize for the best 
plan of which was awarded to him by our own Me- 
chanics’ Institute in 1840. In 1830 he first used the 
link motion for reversing locomotive engines, and 
the modification of his device is still employed in all 
locomotives. In 1832 he invented the centrifugal 
fan blowers now so extensively used in navigation. 
In an engine built by him in 1834 steam was first 
employed expansively. 

From his boyhood up to the time of his death the 
utilization of heat as a means of power gave a princi- 
pal direction to the studies and ambition of Ericsson 
In Sweden he had invented a flame engine ; in 1833. 
he first brought his caloric engine to the attention of 
the scientific men of England, and in 1853, after he 
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had removed to this country, he introduced the 
principle into the famous caloric ship, the Ericsson. 
The speed obtained by that vessel was not enough for 
commercial purposes, though as a scientific achieve- 
ment the caloric engine won for him the Rumford 
medal, and these engines are still used in great num- 
bers for light mechanical purposes. Since that time, 
and more especially during the period since the war, 
Captain Ericsson bas occupied himself largely with 
the solution of the problem of making direct use of 
the force stored up in the sun’s rays, and to aid in 
his investigations of the subject he invented a solar 
engine and various other contrivances of great inge- 
nuity. Oneof the greatest of his practical achievements 
was the invention of the screw propeller, by which 
all steam navigation has been revolutionized. He 
first applied the principle in England in 1837, but the 
English Admiralty refused to adopt his invention on 
the ground that it would be useless in practice, “‘ be- 
cause, the power being applied to the stern, it would 
be impossible to make the vessel steer.” That dic- 
tum determined Ericsson to try his fortune in this 
country, to which he was urged to come by Commo- 
dore Stockton. He landed here fifty years ago, in 
1839; and two years later designed for our navy the 
screw ship Princeton, the first vessel having the pro- 
pelling machinery below the water line, out of reach 
of hostile shot. With the building of the Princeton 
begins the history of modern naval warfare under 
steam. It changed the construction of the fleets of 
the whole world. 

The invention of the screw has been claimed by 
various individuals, but to Ericsson its practical in- 
troduction in navigation is unquestionably due. 
Having thus revolutionized naval warfare, he again 
transformed the navies of the world by the building 
of the Monitor. His first suggestion of the principle 
of that vessel, involving the concentration of great 
guns ina revolving tower of a partially sabmerged 
vessel, was made in a communication to Louis Napo- 
leon in 1854. The Monitor was constructed by Erics- 
son in one hundred days, and fresh from her con- 
tractors it encountered and worsted the Merrimac in 
Hampton Roads, on March 9, 1862. It is not too 
much to say that, except for her aud her victory, the 
result of the war might have been changed. The 
history of that encounter and of the ironclad navy 
subsequently built on the Monitor principle is well 
known, and we do not need to recount it bere. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years Captain Ericsson devoted 
himself to his profound investigations as to solar en- 
ergy, to computations of influences that retard the 
earth’s rotary motion, and to the invention and in- 
troduction of a new system of submarine attack. 


————=—== 


“TAKE joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her ; 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her ; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad; 

Joy is the grace we say to God.” 

—Selected. 


—————e | 


DESOLATION OF THE DEEP SEA. 


Despire the fanciful pictures which some writers 
have drawn of the ocean bed, its desolation, at least 
in its deepest parts, must be extreme. Beyond the 
first mile it is a vast desert of slime and ooze, upon 
which is constantly a dripping rain of dead carcasses 
from the surface, which carcasses supply the nourish- 
ment for the scanty fauna inhabiting the abyssal re- 
gion—in some places more than five miles from the 
sunshine—and the microscope reveals that the slimy 
matter covering this deepest ocean bed is very similar 
in composition to the ancient chalk of the cetaceous 
period, while mixed with it here and there are mi- 
nute metallic and magnetic bodies which have been 
proved to be dust from meteorites. At long dis- 
tances a phosphorescent light gleams from the head of 
some passing fish which has strayed thither from a 
higher and happier zone. But it is not until we have 
mounted a good deal nearer the surface that the 
scene changes for the better. We now meet with 
forests of brilliantly colored sponges, while the phos- 
phorescent animals swimming about are much more 
numerous, and the nearer we get to the littoral zone 
more and more phosphorescent lights appear, till at 
length the scene becomes truly animated. When 
only 1,200 feet separate us from the sunshine we 
come upon the first seaweed and kelp (1,200 feet is 
the deepest limit of plant life in water), but we must 
rise still another 1,000 feet and more, and get as near 
the top as 130 feet before we find any reef-building 
corals. As plants do not live in deep sea, the deep- 
sea animals either prey on one another or get their 
food from dead organisms and plants which sink 
down to the bottom. Thus Maury says: “ The sea, 
like the snow cloud with its flakes in a calm, is al- 
ways letting fall upon its bed showers of microscopic 
shells.” An experiment proves that a tiny shell 
would take about a week to fall from the surface to 
the deepest depths. Since sunlight does not penetrate 
much farther than the littoral zone there would be 
beyond this perpetual darkness but for phosphor- 
escence. Many of the animals inhabiting the conti- 
nental and abyssal zones have merely rudimentary 
eyes; but these blind creatures have very long feel- 
ers, which help them to grope their way along the 
bottom. Other deep-sea animals, on the contrary, 
have enormous eyes, and these very likely congre- 
gate around such of their number as are phosphor- 
escent, and may perhaps follow the moving lamp- 
posts about wherever they may go. And so bright 
is this light on many of the fish brought up by the 
dredge that during the brief space the animals sur- 
vive it is not difficult to read by it. The reason why 
fishes and mollusks living more than three miles 
under water are able to bear a pressure of several tons 
is that they have exceedingly loose tissues, which al- 
low the water to flow through every interstice and 
thus to equalize the weight. When the pressure is 
removed they perish. In the Challenger expedition 
sent out by the British Government all the sharks 
brought up from a depth of a little less than three- 


quarters of a mile were dead when they got to the 
surface of the sea.—The Catholic Magazine. 
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“OUR RATHERS.” 


One day I heard a brief interchange of remarks be- 
tween a sick little girl and her nurse. The child 
said, “Oh, I’d rather go to school than stay here in 
bed!” and her nurse quietly replied, “ We cannot 
always have our rathers.” It was a good text for the 
little sermon that preached itself in my mind. 

Our “rathers” are very apt to lead us into self- 
indulgence. They mean the things that are pleas- 
antest and easiest for us without regard for others. 
If we had them always, there is no doubt that we 
should be narrowed down to self, instead of reaching 
out toward others, with our capabilities for helpful- 
ness very much weakened. 

Children who form a habit of saying when told 
to do a certain thing, “ Oh, I’d rather do this!” or 
“T’d rather have that!” and whose mothers indul- 
gently say, ‘‘ Well, do as you please!”—are the disa- 
greeable, peevish, teasing sort, and unpleasant to 
live with. The habits thus acquired usually cling to 
them through life. 

Unselfishness is hard to practice, even when the 
habit is very early formed as well as constantly 
nourished by wise guardians ; bow little do blindly 
erring parents realize how hard they are making 
their children’s after lives by indulgence during 
their early years. 

Passing along from the children to the “ grown- 
ups,” as a little friend of mine calls them, and com- 
ing to ourselves, we have to face this question, Shall 
we take our “rathers” when we may, relinquishing 
them only when we must? To answer this question 
we must ask others: Is our first object in life pleas- 
ure? Isit ease? Is it ourselves, or has it a broader 
meaning? It is not pleasure if we live for the high- 
est that is in us; not ease, if we realize that the best, 
sweetest, and most worthful things in life are gained 
by effort; and not ourselves, if we are earnest men 
and women. 

In determining on any course of action, our first 
question should not be, “ Which would we rather?” 
but, “ Which should we?” and that leads to the con- 
sideration of many things,—time, place, outcomes, 
effects, others, and lastly, ourselves. Ifa question of 
mere pleasure and taste, we must exercise self-con- 
trol. Is there any lesson of life harder to learn, or 
stronger in its power for the up-building of charac- 
ter? Fortunate are we if in early childhood we learn 
to do the right rather than the pleasant thing. 

Most of our “rathers” concern matters of taste 
or pleasure, and many of them, if indulged, mean 
trouble, discomfort, or loss to others. It is easy to 
give up to our “ rathers,” hard always to do our duty ; 
yet, as George Eliot says, “The reward of doing one 
duty is power to do the next.” 

The shortest, quickest road to happiness is not to 
seek it. Marcus Aurelius Antonius summed all up 
when he said : “ If thou workest at that which is be- 
fore thee, following right reason, seriously, vigorous- 
ly, calmly, without allowing anything else to distract 
thee, but keeping thy divine part pure as if thou 
shouldest be bound to give it back immediately,—if 
thou holdest to this, expecting nothing, fearing noth- 
ing, but satisfied with thy present activity according 


to nature, and with heroic trust in every word and 
sound which thou utterest, thou wilt live happy. And 
there is no man who is able to prevent this.” 

Thus comes his word down through all these sev- 
enteen hundred years, clear and strong, and needed 
to-day. ..-. 

And to sum up all the lesson of my little sermon, 
here is a strong word of Lucy Larcom’s that may be 
helpful : 

“ Never lay the blame 
On God’s great name, 
For the lack that of thy choosing came!” 
—J.8.,in Unity. 
CHURCH TENDENCIES. 
[An exchange paper contains the following matter. It is 
of interest as a statement of two opposite “ tendencies” 
in the Episcopal church.] 
I was talking the other day with an old-fashioned, 
Low-Church Episcopal clergyman, one of the few 
now alive—and I find that he naturally takes a very 
gloomy view of the present ecclesiastical tendencies 
of hischurch. “It is rapidly drifting back to medi- 
sevalism,” he exclaimed. “Our clergy hanker after 
ecclesiastical titles and dignities hitherto unknown 
in our church, and our people have learned to love a 
materialized, sensuous worship, radically{opposed to 
Gospel simplicity. The defection of the Reformed 
Episcopalians a few years ago was wholly the result 
of this reactionary tendency. But instead of learn- 
ing anything from that incident the sacerdotalists in 
the church have become more arrogant than ever. 
Men high in the councils of the church openly scoff 
at the work of the Reformation, and declare that be- 
fore many years the church will repudiate it. Here 
and there a man like Bishop Huntington arises to 
protest against some particular development of ec- 
clesiasticism, but their protests are unheeded. It is 
no longer possible to regard the Episcopal church as 
a bulwark of Protestantism. For it is drifting out of 
sympathy with everything that Protestantism holds 
dear.” 

Strangely enough, I met a High-Church Episcopal 
clergyman on the same day, who bewailed the lati- 
tudinarian tendencies of his church. “The growth 
of the Catholic party in the church,” he said, “is 
more apparent than real. So far as ritual is con- 
cerned, there has been a commendable progress, but 
this has been due more to the growing love of zsthe- 
ticism than to any interest in the dogmas enshrined 
in the ritual. I confess it with sadness, we have not 
convinced the reason of the men who think; the in- 
telligence of the age is against us. Some of our most 
representative clergymen boldly avow this disbelief 
in the most vital Catholic dogmas, and there is no 
authority in the church to call them to an account. 
The same thing is true in the English church. The 
Bampton Lecturer for 1880, Dr. Hatch, comtemptu- 
ously threw overboard the church’s teaching in re- 
gard to the divine origin of the episcopacy. And 
now the Bampton Lecturer for 1888, the Rev. R. E. 
Bartlett, does the same thing. It is idle for the 
church to disavow responsibility for these utterances, 
when it deliberately invites them as it does, and re- 
fuse to discipline their authors.” 








THE RAINFALL OF THE WEST. 


Tue Chief of the Signal Service, General Greely 
(known as the Arctic explorer), has made public an 
interesting letter, prepared in response to a resolu- 
tion of the U.S. Senate, upon the rainfall of the Pa- 
cific Slope and Western States and Territories. Ac- 
companying the letter is a paper by Lieutenant Glass- 
ford, of the Signal Service, discussing the causes of 
the wet and dry seasons, the abundance and defi- 
ciency in different portions, the summer rainy sea- 
son in! Arizona, etc., fortified with charts and tables 
exhaustive of the subject. These tables cover ob- 
servations from 661 stations of an average length of 
seven years and three months, and the charts show 
separately the maxim, minimum, and mean rainfall 
for every month and the year. The terms of the res- 
olution made it General Greely’s duty “to express 
his views upon the importance and value of these 
charts and tables, and also inferentially to express 
his opinion on the question of recurring droughts in 
Texas, and in relation to the vexed question of in- 
creasing or decreasing rainfall in the arid or sub- 
humid regions of the United States.” 

Pursuant to this instruction General Greely dis- 
cusses the matter at great length. He says: “One 
great result which must redound to the benefit of the 
trans-Mississippi and Texas Missouri country by the 
publication of these official data, will be the dispell- 
ing of erroneous and ixjurious impressions which 
have long prevailed regarding this extensive region. 
In the early century this territory was viewed as 
hardly suited for civilized man, its enormous plants 
and vast mountains being represented as arid and 
desert regions, unsuited for cultivation, and in many 
places even unfit for pasturage. Adventure, explora- 
tion, and circumstance have pushed the frontier 
westward until the myths of the great American 
desert to the north and of the rainless ‘ staked 


plains’ to the south have practically disappeared. It | 


is none the less true, however, that the latest and 
most reliable American text-book of meteorology of 
this country speaks of the areas ‘ between the Sierra 
Nevadas and the Rocky Mountains,including portions 
of Utah, New Mexico, and California,’ as ‘a region 
which is entirely destitute of rain,’ and ‘ that further 
ou the east side of the Rocky Mountains the country 
is a barren desert almost without rain.’” 

Another great value of the charts is the bringing 
to general attention and consideration very extensive 
areas of country in what has been known as the arid 
region, where late and careful observations have 
shown the rainfall to be far greater than has been 
usually attributed, and thus transfer these areas to 
the sub- humid districts. 

The Chief Signal Officer puts it forward as his 
opinion that when Idaho, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Arizona shall have been covered with rain- 
gauges as completely as New York or New England, 
the final outcome of observation will indicate that 
the actual average of rainfall for this arid region is 
now understated by the census charts from 10 to 40 
per cent. 

General Greely notes that observations at 16 sta- 
tions indicate an increase in the rainfall, while 8show 
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a decrease. The stations are located in Texas, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Indian Territory, California, Ari- 
zona, and Kansas. 

In conclusion he says: The Chief Signal Officer 
does not hesitate to express the opinion that the 
trans-Mississippi and trans-Missouri rainfall is 
slightly increasing as a whole, though in certain lo- 
calities it may be slightly decreasing from causes set 
forth above, and it seems most proper for him to put 
forth his strong conviction, even if it be not a cer- 
tainty, when, as in this case, it will tend to reassure 
the agricultural population in the lately drought- 
stricken districts of the West. There appears no pos- 
sible reason to believe that the scanty rainfall of the 
past year or two will not be followed by increasing 
precipitation in the next few years, which will main- 
tain tbe annual rainfall of these sections at the av- 
erage, or even increase it. It is believed that the in- 
terests of the entire country will be subserved by the 
publication of a*large edition of the rainfall charts 
and tables accompanying this report. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—Pundita Ramabai, on her way to India, has been 
spending a little time in Japan, and lecturing there to 
large audiences. In Tokio, the capital, the largest lecture 
hall in the city is said to have been so crowded that the 
doors had to be closed half an hour before the meeting 
began. 

—Tolstoi, the great Russian writer, says: “ Public 
opinion cannot be moulded through thenovel. Those who 
read novels—the great mass of people—read them for the 
story ; they.do not look or care for the application. Itisa 
too diluted way to speak the truth and fails of success. 
No, I will write no more novels.” 


—Following out a hint from London, where women 
guides are regularly organized, having a bracelet as badge, 
a New York woman makes a good living as a guide to 
other women visiting the city. She meets them at the 
trains, takes them to their rooms, shows all the sights, and 
performs all the duties which are undertaken by European 
guides. 


—There is a successful woman insurance agent in Au- 
burn, N. Y. Two years ago, at the death of her husband, 
who was a prominent insurance man, she decided to con- 
tinue the business. She has been so successful that the 
men in the same business complain that by her winning 
manner she is getting all the custom. 


—Jennie June writes from Paris of Miss Elizabeth 
Strong, the girl from San Francisco, who promises to be- 
come as great an artist with respect to dogs as Rosa Bon- 
heur has to horses. Miss Strong is a quiet, earnest little 
girl who went to Paris without asou. She painted her 
little flower pictures, as she had done in San Francisco, for 
bread, and, in the meantime, studied and worked night 
and day upon such stray subjects as could help her toa 
knowledge of animal life and anatomy. 

—It is announced that the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
Institute of Mining Engineers are together organizing a 
trip to Europe to visit the Paris Exposition. The favor- 
able replies from members are so numerous as to make it 
probable that two steamers will be required to accommo- 
date the party. The rapid growth of the engineering pro- 
fession in the United States has made it desirable that an 
adequate representation of the body should be made 
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among all the European scientific bodies which will send 
delegations to the Exposition.— The American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


STANLEY MATTHEWS, one of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, died at Washington on 
the 22d inst., in his 65 year. He had been ill for some 
weeks. 

Ex-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and a party of friends are 
now traveling in Cuba. 

THE employés in the machine shops of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad in Altoona, Pa., have been notified that nine 
hours will constitute a day’s labor. They will be given a 
half-holiday on the Seventh-day of the week. About 4,- 
000 men will be affected by this order. 

THE Illinois Central Railroad Company has given no- 
tice that it will no longer ship liquors into Iowa from Du- 
buque. The liquor dealers will hereafter send their goods 
to East Dubuque, Illinois, and from there they will be 
taken by the Central and Ohio roads into the interior of 
the State. 
they are, and not as vinegar or something else. 


THE colored people in Raleigh, North Carolina, have 


organized the North Carolina Emigration Association, the | 


object of which is to colonize all negroes of the State in 
Arkansas. A convention is to be held on the 22d of next 
month, to fully organize the State. 

DEATHS in this city last week numbered 412, an in- 
crease of 7 as compared with the preceding week, and a 
decrease of 62 as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year. Among the principal causes were: Apo- 
plexy, 6; Bright's disease, 11; cancer, 10; congestion of 
the lungs; 10; consumption of the lungs, 46; croup, 6; 
scarlet fever, 11; typhoid fever, 14; inflammation of the 
lungs, 44; old age, 17; paralysis, 11. 

BERLIN, March 25.—The labor movement is spreading 
throughout Germany. Many strikes are reported in the 
provinces. 

Lonpon, March 27.—At midnight last night Mr. Bright 
was reported to be sinking. He waa still unconscious. 
The Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales have sent 
messages of sympathy to the family. 


The goods must hereafter be shipped for what © 


NOTICES. 


*,* The regular meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Parlor at 15th and Race streets on 
Second-day evening, Third month 8th, at 8 o’clock. All who 
are interested in the purposes and aims of the Association 
are invited to attend. 


*,* A religious meeting will be held at the Home for 
Aged Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard avenues, West 
Philadelphia, to-morrow, (Third month 3ist), at 3 p. m., to 
which Friends are invited. 


*,* A Conference on Temperance and the Constitu- 
tional Amendment will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, 
at the Valley, on First day, the 3ist, at 2.30 p. m. 

Train leaves 13th and Callowhill streets, at 8.30 a. m. 
for Maple Station, and returns at 5.05. 


*,.* A portion of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches, will attend West 
Philadelphia meeting, at 35th street and Lancaster avenue, 
on First-day morning, Third month 3ist, 1889, at 10.30 
o’clock ; also the meeting held at 15th and Race streets, on 
the evening of the same day, at 7 30 o’clock. 

Friends are cordially invited to be present. 


*,* Circular meetings have been appointed by the 
Western Quarterly Meetings as follows: 

Hockessin in the Fourth month. 

To convene on the second First-day of each month re- 
spectively, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


*,* The Penn Sewing School held in Race street meet- 
ing-house will close its present session on Seventh-day, 
Third month 30th, at 10 o’clock a.m. It is proposed to 
make this an Anniversary meeting, twenty years having 
passed since the school was started. The attendance of 
oo officers, teachers, and friends of the school is de- 
sired. 

ANNIE C. DoRLAN?D, Secretary. 





*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held 
at Moorestown, on Seventh-day, Third month 30th, com- 
mencing at 10 a. m. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

| Marrua C. De Cou, 


Mary R. WILson, } Clerks. 


Association of Friends to Promote the | 


Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakzp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SarnaH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Royal Baxine PowpEr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, %1,500,000, 


Six per cent, 
and City properties. 

Six per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wm. HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. CLay, 
Ws. P. BEMENT, 

JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


R, L. AUSTIN. 


WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, an Fertili- 
zers. Removed to and 
2045 ae Philadelphia, 


variety. 

Every couse! conceivable ——— of 
seeds — 

— “it is @ curiosity, and of 
fone interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 

* cannot get here, write for wants. 
— in communication with all 


Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. . 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
REMOVAL 


CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 








SAMUEL CONARD Isaac FoRSYTHE 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver City 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by 


REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 


7 Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black 
Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by the 


Texas Loan Agency, Carrrat anv Surrius $367,297,32 


with 16 years’ experience and no losses to investors. It ranks as 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. 


7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 


Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank, 
New York. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & ‘SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO, 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, vaseed ae from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS: BOOKS FOR SALE BY— 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 








Barclay’s Apology, > 
Barclay’s Catechism, ‘ + -_ 29 | 
Lifeof William Penn. By 8. 
M Janney. Cloth, é » 1.13 
Paper, : . 35 
Life of George Fox. By 8. 
M. Janney. Cloth, . 1.00 
Conversations on Religious 
Subjects. By S. M. Janney, 
Peace Principles Exemplified. 
By 8. M. Janney, 
Summary of Christian Doc- 
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Vital Religion. By 8. M. ‘Jan- 
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Janney. 4 Volumes, Cloth, 4. Cloth 
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By 8. M. Janney. 1 Vol- 
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Memoir of 8. M Janney, 
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Wm. Polla' 


Dymond on War, 


By J. Johnson, 
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Price Mail Rise and of Friends. 
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| wil iam Penn’s Letter to his 
Wife and Children. Paper, .05 06 

Life of James and Lucretia 


Autoblography “of Benjamin George 


Dr Parrish’s Letter. 
A Reasonable Faith. By three 


| Holy Life. H. Turford,: _. 
| Old Fashioned “d Quakerism. By 
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Six Volumes, 60 65 
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